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(0 Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT Sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a splendid double-page en- 
graving, 


‘THE MASSACRE OF ST, BARTHOLOMEW,”’ 


a sketch of COLONEL DELANCEY KANE’s Coach 
on the road, and other attractive features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


NEW YORK IN THE ELECTION. 
|} EATING the tom-tom is an old but not 

always effective device in warfare. As 
the time for the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Convention approaches, some of the papers 
in this State which favor the nomination of 
Mr. CONKLING declare, with all the emphasis 
of “ double leads,” that his nomination is in- 
dispensable, because he is the only Repub- 
lican who can carry New York. The state- 
ment that success in this State depends upon 
the selection of a certain candidate, who 
must therefore be nominated to prevent a 
Democratic restoration, is an acknowledg- 
ment that the result of the Presidential elec- 
tion depends upon New York, and that New 
York is a doubtful Republican State. The 
argument that under these circumstances 
Mr. CONKLING should be nominated rests 
wholly upon the assertion that he would 
kindle more Republican enthusiasm than 
any other candidate. But this is the very 
thing which the Republicans who think 
that his nomination would be extremely 
unwise deny. ‘The situation in this State 
is not so favorable to the Senator as it was 
when the State Convention met, not only 
because its proceedings disclosed the exist- 
ence and extent of the opposition to his 
nomination, but because party attention has 
been called to the reasons of the opposition, 
and because the real character of this cam- 
paign and his relation to it have been more 
clearly defined. 

The reasons of the opposition are in no 
sense personal. The objections to his nom- 
ination are felt and expressed by none more 
sirongly than by those who have always 
had the most-agreeable personal relations 
with the Senator, who gladly concede his 
ability and his kind of party service, but 
who see plainly that his abity has not 
been directed to shape the party action so 
that it should justly command the sympa. 
thy and support of the country, and even 
whose party service, therefore, has not been 
of the most valuable kind. His constancy 
to the President is cited as conclusive proof 
—if any were needed—of his Republican 
orthodoxy. Indeed, it is said by shrewd 
Democrats in New York, who are very anx- 
ious that the Republicans should nominate 
Senator CONKLING, that to oppose him for 
the reason that he would virtually continue 
the present Administration is absurd, and 
that to object to him is to condemn the Ad- 
ministration for which the party is respon- 
sible. But it may fairly be asked whether 
the President, to whom Senator CONKLING 
has been almost obsequiously devoted, would 
not have been spared some of the humilia- 
tions to which he has been subjected if the 
Senator had been more willing to offend by 
a less indiscriminate support. In the great 
drama of politics, the flattering deference 
of a man like the Senator to a man like the 
President must be considered in the light 
of other facts. If it is the conduct of an 
ambitious public man who, with his heart 
fixed upon the Presidency, declines the most 
splendid official distinctions, is it impreba- 
ble that such deference is intended to secure 
favor and assistance for his higher official 
aspirations? If this probability be conced- 
ed, it results that the Senator has, by what 
may be calied flattery of the President, sac- 
rificed something of the President’s reputa- 
tion to his own political ambition. There 
are probably very few Republicans who have 
watched public men and affairs closely who 
have not concluded that Senator CONKLING 
has been the especial champion of the Pres- 
ident in order that the President might fa- 
vor him for the saccession. Nothing is more 
evident than that the strength and the 
chances of Mr. CONKLING’S nomination lie, 
not in his general popularity with the par- 
ty in New York, nor in any impression that 
he has made upon the Republican sentiment 








of the country, but wholly in the party drill 
and discipline, and in the skillful direction 
of what is called the machine, while the 
President, as the source of appointment, is 
the chief of the machine. 

We are not aware that Mr. CONKLING has 
any exceptional popularity in the State. 
He is, indeed, a very effective public speak- 
er, and his stumping tour of 1872 was very 
brilliant. But it must be remembered that 
while the State was carried that year by 
fifty thousand majority, two years later, in 
1874, although Mr. CONKLING was the orator 
of the nominating Convention, and after- 
ward took part in the canvass, the State 
was lost by fifty thousand majority. The 
Senator’s eloquence and popularity could 
not stay the amazing apparent change of a 
hundred thousand votes; and we ventured 
to say at that time, in commenting upon 
his speech in Brooklyn, in which he said 
that he didn’t understand belonging to a 
party a little, that a great deal of the gen- 
eral disaster was due to those who belonged 
to the party too much. We observe that 
those who speak of the popular ardor which 
the namé of Mr. CONKLING as the candidate 
would evoke satisfy themselves with the 
assertion. His friends, indeed, are closely 
bound to him, but he has, as is well known, 
made many enemies. Indeed, it is notori- 
ous that he has had differences both with 
Mr. BLatye and Mr. Bristow which have 
ended personal good feeling. Such things 
are to be mentioned only to correct the 
statement that Mr. CONKLING has a pecul- 
iar hold upon the heart of the Republican 
party. 

When, therefore, it is said that the nom- 
ination of Mr. CONKLING would arouse en- 
thusiasm in New York, we can only meet 
the assertion by a direct and reasonable de- 
nial, The enthusiasm that carries elections 
springs from devotion to a cause, from en- 
tire confidence in a man, or from the union 
of both; or, again, when a party is thor- 
oughly united, as the Whig party was in 
1840, mere party spirit may supply enthu- 
siasm. But the Republican enthusiasm of 
1856 and 1860 sprang wholly from the cause, 
that of 1864 and 1868 from the union of the 
cause and the man. Now, the nomination 
of Senator CONKLING would chill the only 
possible spring of enthusiasm in this cam- 
paign among New York Republicans—the 
hope and purpose of administrative reform. 
We do not say that this is the only issue 
they bear in mind. But they feel, with all 
intelligent citizens, that what is more need- 
ed than any thing else for the moral and 
therefore the materfal welfare of the coun- 
try, without which honest money and hon- 
est regard for the negre at the South can 
not be expected, is a thorough reform of the 
administrative system, and they see that 
Senator CONKLING is in no sense whatever 
a representative of that reform. His nom- 
ination could not touch the real source of 
enthusiasm in the canvass. Those Repub- 
licans who feel that the chief evils that now 
confront us are not those which the Re- 
publican party has remedied or removed, 
but those which have alarmingly developed 
themselves since the party came into pow- 
er, would feel that they were thrown upon 
a desperate alternative. Would that kin- 
dle enthusiasm? Would the noise of the 
machine atene for that hesitating silence? 
Is a nomination which every watchful ob- 
server knows would produce that result, a 
nomination sure to carry a doubtfyl State? 
Confessedly, and in the consciousness of ev- 
ery man, it is atime of unprecedented polit- 
ical independence. It is a time when party 
spirit has lost much of its power, and for two 
obvious reasons—first, that there is no over- 
shadowing and absorbing party issue, like 
slavery, or the war, or reconstruction; and 
second, that frand and corruption and a de- 
moralized sense of public honor and duty 
have aroused the country to an apprehen- 
sion of national peril. It is a time, indeed, 
when this apprehension is so deep that an 
original, earnest, radical, patriotic Repub- 
lican has been known to say that he would 
vote for a reputable Democrat as against 
some of the Republican candidates, and for 
a disreputable Democrat as against others. 

This seems extravagant folly, but it is no 
answer to say that such a man is a pretty 
kind of Republican, and that in any case he 
is only an individual. The fact is that such 
a man is often a very much older Republican 
than some who are mentioned for the nom- 
ination, and that where one speaks out 
plainly, hundreds agree with him without 
saying so. Mr. CONKLING’s nomination 
would be the final convincing argument for 
such Republicans that Mr. Birp, of Massa- 
chusetts, is right, and that the hope of re- 
form lies outside of the Republican party. 
And such men will all vote together, and 
vote as they think. Is it any argument to 
them to say that Senator CONKLING is an 
honest and able man, and faithful to Re- 
publican principles? They answer that the 
most imperative Republican principle to-day 
is administrative purification and reform, 
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and that Mr. CoNKLING is inextricably asso- 
ciated with the system to be purified. This 
is what Mr. ADAMS méant in saying that he 
was too much connected with rings, not 
that he had made money illicitly or accepted 
favors that would influence his vote. Nor 
could it be truly alleged that Mr. CONKLING 
is no more identified and associated with 
the evil system than all other Kepublicans. 
The party, as we have heretofore stated, has 
been notoriously divided upon the question 
of reform, and Senator CONKLING is precise- 
ly not the leader to whom the hope of re- 
form has ever turned or could turn for sym- 
pathy and support. 

We are compelled, therefore, to differ 
wholly from our Republican friends who 
declare that Mr. ConKLING’s nomination 
would kindle great Republican enthusiasm 
in the State of New York. As a candidate 
he would receive the regulation Republican 
vote and no more. But the Republican and 
other vote that he would not receive is ex- 
actly that which is indispensable for the 
election of the Republican candidate. Par- 
ties are in a more critical situation than is 
supposed. The nomination at Cincinnati 
of a candidate, however good a Republican, 
who is understood not to represent a spirit 
of reform, as well as equal rights and hard 
money, would probably lead to defeat; and 
defeat at a time when the issues which cre- 
ated the party have disappeared might easi- 
ly end in dissolution and the formation of a 
party of reform as against the Democratic 
party, from which reform is hopeless. If 
the Cincinnati Convention by its nomina- 
tion should make the Republican the party 
of reform, as well as of the rights of the 
negro and of hard money, it would at once 
arouse all the old Republican enthusiasm; 
it would gather to its active sepport the 
great host of the doubtful and wavering, 
and showing that its present spirit and pur- 
pose were worthy of its old proud and pa- 
triotic services, it would carry New York 
with a LINCOLN majority. 


THE REFORM CONFERENCE. 


THE late Reform Conference in New York 
was significant for the very reason which 
was urged against it. It was not composed 
of those who are called “ practical politi- 
cians,” and therefore received a great deal 
of bantering contempt in the papers. But 
it was composed of the very class upon 
which “practical politicians” depend for 
votes. The great multitude of American 
citizens are not, in the ordinary sense of 
the phrase, “practical politicians.” But 
they have a great deal of intelligence and 
good sense and patriotism, and the example, 
character, and appeal of men like those rep- 
resented at the Conference affect them very 
much more than the ways and words of 
the “practical” managers of caucuses and 
conventions. Undoubtedly the voters act 
through parties, but their action is influ- 
enced by men and advice which they re- 
spect. It is true that votes are counted 
and not weighed, but the number of votes 
is determined by just such influences as 
those of the Conference. That number, in- 
deed, may be a minority. But it is just the 
minority that makes either party a major- 
ity. The reporters saw, perhaps, not more 
than a hundred and fifty votes in the room. 
But the surer eye of political knowledge 
and experience would have seen many thou- 
sands. Each man stood for a large con- 
stituency. Colonel HiGGInson said that it 
had cost him a great effort to come, because 
by so doing he seemed to come out of the 
Republican party, and he was an original 
Black Republican, and should never cease 
to be faithful to the rights of the colored 
citizens. Colonel HIGGINSON was not only a 
Black Republican, but an original Abolition- 
ist and a commander of colored troops in the 
war. When such a man speaks and acts, it 
is not for himself only, it is for multitudes 
of Republicans who share his convictions 
but who have not his courage to declare 
them in the same way. 





The significance of such an assembly can 
not be destroyed by calling it self-elected 
and unpractical and sentimental and sore- 
headed. Thet is always the greeting of 
men who are willing to take the risk of po- 
litical independence. The word “ unpracti- 
cal” seems to have peculiar terrors for some 
persons. But when those who are said to 
be especially “ practical” in politics are erit- 
ically contemplated, there really seems to be 
nothing in them which should inspire over- 
powering respect or confidence. The Dem- 
ocratic State Committee of Connecticut and 
Mr. WILLIAM H. BARNUM would probably be 
acquitted of all suspicion of sentimentality, 
and considered to be good practical politi- 
cians. They have apparently just bought 
and sold a Senatorship of the United States. 
It is not a single or singular instance of po- 
litical bargain and chicane. Evefy honest 
man despises the transaction. But when a 
body of decent and intelligent citizens pro- 
test that they will not support any party or 
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candidate who favors such things, they are 
pitied as unpractical. Let no young man 
be dismayed by the pity. Honesty is still 
better than fraud, and honest, patriotic, and 
sagacious men are better guides than polit- 
ical tricksters and jobbers. If it be unco 
guid to prefer honesty in office, then the 
Conference was Pharisaical. If it be dicta- 
tion for American citizens to say that they 
will vote only for men who will be aggress- 
ively honest, then the members of the Con- 
ference were dictators. 

It is also made a reproach to the gentle- 
men of the Conference that they do not act 
with one of the great parties. But certain- 
ly the critics who assume to be “ practical” 
men should take men as they are. The gen- 
tlemen concerned desire to act with one of 
the parties if they can do so without sacri- 
ficing the patriotic ends which they wish to 
promote. But they wait to see whether 
that is possible. They have seen, with the 
rest of the country, the kind of person which 
the Democratic majority in the House has 
appointed to the offices of the House. They 
have seen the recent Senatorial bargain in 
Connecticut. They are familiar with a“ re- 
formed Tammany,” and they are unable to 
see that the Democratic party gives any 
glimmer of hope for escape from politics 
that make power a mere chance for plunder. 
On the other hand, they see the official cor- 
ruption which has been exposed under Re- 
publican administration, and the willing- 
ness of many Republican leaders to hide it, 
or to plead that the Democrats are no bet- 
ter, and they wait to see whether the im- 
pulse of real reform which is now felt 
through the party will contro] its action. 
If it does not, if the nominating Conventions 
offer a mere choice of evils, if the argument 
of the campaign is to be that one side is no 
better than the other, we doubt if any of the 
members of the Conference will reproach 
themselves for deciding that they have no 
choice between pot and kettle. They say 
to those of us who are acting within par- 
ty lines, “If you are satisfied with a choice 
of evils, we are not. You Republicans at 
least ought to remember that if the men of 
twenty-two or twenty-three years ago had 
been satisfied with a choice of evils, there 
would never have been any Republican par- 
ty, and liberty in this country would have 
perished under the heel of Democracy and 
slavery.” 

Our political history is not wanting in 
striking illustrations of the practical re- 
sults achieved by a few unpractical people. 
Mr. THURLOW WEED, who was a spectator 
of the late Conference, probably recalled, as 
he gazed, the third-party men of 1844 in 
New York, who, by giving to Mr. Birney 
less than sixteen thousand votes, prevented 
the election of Mr. CLay as President. Mr. 
WEED is much too experienced and practi- 
cal a politician not to have a profound re- 
spect for a conscientious minority. And a 
small minority is never so powerful as in a 
Presidential election, because, as in 1844, 
the result may depend upon the electoral 
vote of a single State. Mr. CLay had a ma- 
jority of the popular vote, but Mr. Potk 
was elected. The conscience Whigs in Mas- 
sachusetts, also, whom the great Whig chiefs, 
Mr. WEBSTER and Mr. LAWRENCE and Mr. 
APPLETON and Mr. Everetr and Mr. WIN- 
THROP, regarded as unpractical disorganiz- 
ers, produced some astonishing practical and 
historical results. They, also, were inform- 
ed that they were wasting their force, and 
that they were defeating their own pur- 
poses. But events proved that they were 
quite as wise as their critics. And if the 
names of the leaders of the late Conference 
are carefully scanned, it will probably be 
perceived that they are not men who are 
likely to be scared by owls or bats, and who 
understand the situation, themselves, and 
their duty quite as well as any Republican 
or Democrat in the country. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN, 

Tue acticn of the Ohio Democratic Con- 
vention is the most significant event of the 
political year. It shows that the party in 
that central and important State is still for 
soft money and inflation despite its defeat 
last year after a most searching canvass. 
The friends of Mr. THURMAN had striven to 
control the Convention, but failed; and ex- 
Governor ALLEN, who was supposed to have 
been politically annihilated by the result of 
last year, is gravely presented as the Demo- 
cratic choice of Ohio. The Ohio Convention 
undoubtedly shows the drift of Democratic 
opinion at the West, and thus the soft-money 
feeling of the party threatens to command 
the Presidential nomination. In any case 
it would seem to show that the opposition 
to the nomination of Mr. TILDEN will prob- 
ably be very resolute and plausible. He is 
held to be so positive a hard-money man 
that some compromise candidate may be 
sought who can harmonize the terrible dif- 
ference in the party. 

Still, however, he seems to us to be the 
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strongest candidate that his party can nom- 
inate. The Albany Evening Journal, com- 
menting upon our recent statement to that 
effect, regrets that we treat him as what he 
pretends to be, and that we did not expose 
what it deems his shallow pretensions as a 
reformer. But in what we said we were 
only showing his strength as a candidate 
from a Democratic point of view. That 
strength is neatly stated by the Buffalo £r- 
press in saying that the mass of the party 
is for him, and the politicians largely op- 
posed to him. Besides, the very qualities, or 
supposed qualities, which make him strong 
with the mass of his party, commend him to 
a class of independent and floating voters 
which is now an army of observation. He 
is almost the only Democrat whom those 
voters would support. And were he the reg- 
ular candidate of his party, he would have 
its full vote. When the St. Louis Conven- 
tion meets, it will be clear to the wise men 
of the party that Mr. TILDEN is the most 
available candidate, because he is unques- 
tionably the one whom the very best ele- 
ment of his party prefers, and the only one 
who has any strength outside of it. 

That he is supposed to be very much more 
of a reformer than he is, we do not deny. 
Mr. TILDEN is personally an honest and en- 
lightened man, but he is also a thorough 
Democratic politician. He was chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee during 
the whole period of the TWEED ascendency ; 
and while he must have despised TWEED, 
he held relations with him and with the 
Ring of such a kind that Mr. GReEELEy did 
not hesitate to call him personally to ac- 
count for the notorious frauds of 1368 which 
defeated Jgun A. GRIswoLp. Even when 
the Times made the conclusive revelations 
in regard to the Ring, and the great meet- 
ing was held which appointed the Commit- 
tee of Seventy, Mr. TILDEN did not attend. 
When it was evident that his party must 
be rid of all complicity with the Ring, Mr. 
TILDEN did what as a good citizen he had 
doubtless long wished to do: he devoted 
himself tenaciously and with great ability 
to secure TWEED’s conviction and punish- 
ment. We say that Mr. TILDEN undoubted- 
ly despised TWEED, and retained relations 
with him only so far as party exigency in 
his judgment required. But that is proof 
of the very assertion that he is a thorough 
partisan politician, and, as such, can have 
no claim to the support of those who espe- 
cially protest against the sophistications 
and corruptions of party spirit. 

Yet in politics men count for what they 
are supposed to be, and Mr. TILDEN’s course 
in the TWEED prosecution and in the canal 
exposures has made him, in the estimation 
of the best elements of his own party and 
of very many Republicans and independent 
voters, a representative of reform. That is 
the only possible issue that the Democrats 
can raise, and therefore his availability is 
apparent. The cry of THURMAN and re- 
form, HENDRICKS and reform, BAYARD and 
reform, has no meaning whatever. But 
TILDEN and reform will have a real signifi- 
cance to many more than the Democratic 
party, and we think, if the party managers 
are wise, they will not fail to raise it. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS. 

No one who was familiar with the facts 
of the effort for the reform of the civil serv- 
ice which the President recommended, which 
Congress authorized, and the principle of 
which the last National Republican Conven- 
tion approved, could have been very much 
dismayed by the successful opposition to it. 
It failed for the time. But the failure was 
like the falling of the leaf and the winter 
torpor of the tree. It was not death or de- 
cay. The attention given to the subject 
had aroused the interest of many who had 
never seriously thought of it before. A 
powerful and enlightened public opinion 
was created, which events have constantly 
deepened and strengthened, so that now the 
one clearly defined demand of the patriotic 
intelligence of the country is the renewal 
and energetic prosecution of the work. Rep- 
resentative Republican journals in every 
part of the country boldly declare not mere- 
ly for reform, but fer a non-partisan civil 
service, without which reform is impracti- 
cable. The New York Times, which is the 
leading Republican journal in New York, 
pronounces frankly for it. The Boston 
Journal, the popular Republican newspaper 
of New England, and a strait party paper, 
openly declares for it. The Chicago Tribune, 
the Republican paper of the Northwest, is 
its powerful advocate. Local conventions 
expressly insist upon it. The great Repub- 
lican clubs of New York and elsewhere de- 
mand it. The Reform Conference, after an 
earnest and eloquent speech from Mr. D. B. 
EATON, the chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, passed a detailed and admi- 
rable resolution upon the subject. The ad- 
dress of the Conference forcibly denounced 
the existing system as the chief source of 
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political demoralization. Private political 
correspondence is full of recognition of the 
evil and of determination of action to rem- 
edy it. No one who ever looked carefully 
into the system, who knew its workings 
practically, who was familiar with our polit- 
ical history, and who had faith in the Amer- 
ican people, ever doubted that the patriot- 
ism and sagacity of the people would sooner 
or later dispose of this mischief, as they have 
disposed of others. 

It is to be noted that the declarations for 
any actual reform come from Republican 
sources. The Democrats, indeed, have said 
much of “administrative reform” and of 
honesty and fitness in office. But they have 
practically illustrated their views of reform 
in general by sending Messrs. Eaton, Cock- 
RELL, and BARNUM to the Senate, and placing 
HAMBLETON, FITZHUGH, and others in subor- 
dinate posts. With the sole exception of 
Senator GORDON, who received no Demo- 
cratic support for his proposition, no promi- 
nent Democrat, and no Democratic conven 
tion, or club, or journal, has ever declared 
distinctly for the non-partisan reform. The 
National Democratic Convention of 1272 re- 
peated the Cincinnati resolution upon the 
subject, that the civil service should cease 
to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and 
patronage ; but such terms are general, and 
how they have been interpreted by the par- 
ty the appointments in Washington and the 
letter of FitzHUGH amply show. All parties 
and politicians are willing to say that the 
oftices should be filled only by the honest 
and capable. But they are careful to add 
that they hope there are honest and capable 
men enough in their own party to fill them. 
That is merely to say that the outs are as 
good as the ins; and the election thus be 
comes a fierce struggle for plunder. 

The hopeful sign of the times is the dis- 
tinct demand, not for virtue in general, but 
for distinct methods and detailed measures 
which will check extravagance and fraud, 
and choke the affluent source of political 
demoralization. But no fine form of words 
in a platform will satisfy this demand. We 
had that at Philadelphia and Baltimore in 
1872, and we have seen what we have seen. 
This year the candidate nominated will de 
termine the real spirit and purpose upon 
this subject. Suppose that the Cincinnati 
Convention should repeat the resolution of 
1872, and then nominate Mr. Morton, who 
thinks in good faith that our present civil 
service is the best upon the planet. Would 
the resolution of 1572 in the platform mean 
any thing else than a vigorous continuance 
of that system? If Mr. Morron meant only 
that there were hosts of honest and capable 
men in the civil service, he would merely 
have said what every body knows. But 
they are there in spite of the system. The 
system does not and can not tend to bring 
in such officers, and it constantly tends to 
make them the mere henchmen of power 
and to destroy their manly independence, 
But every faithful, honest, and efficient of 
ficer in the service must secretly desire a 
reform Which would give him the same ten 
ure that other capable and honest men have 
in other pursuits. The candidate who most 
fully represents that reform, therefore, is 
their natural candidate. He is the one man 
from whom they would have nothing to 
fear, as he is the one from whom the coun- 
try would have every thing to hope. 


“THE SOUTH” AND THE 
PARTIES. 

* Erent colored men have been shot dead, four hang- 
ed, and about twenty wounded. No whites were kill- 
ed.... Twenty colored men are reported to be held as 
prisoners. Their fate is uncertain, but the supposition 
is they will be killed. It is also said the number of 
negroes killed will never be ascertained. Precautions 
have been taken to remove the dead secretiy. The 
number of Regulators under arms is said to be 500, 
from East Baton Rouge and East and West Feliciana, 
and Wilkinson County, Mississippi. The colored peo- 
ple are said to be arming for self-protection, 

This was the first account of the latest 
Louisiana massacre. Every such story has 
the same ending—* No whites were killed.’ 
In this case it is alleged that the trouble 
began by the negroes calling out a white 
man and riddling him with bullets. sut 
the facts always show that the provocation 
did not come from the negroes. Whatever 
the explanation of the present trouble may 
be, this incident will recall public attention 
to the Southern question. It is not the least 
of the practical issues of the election. It is 
an old issue, indeed, but it is still vital, and 
it will be vital so long as the Democratic 
party shows itself anxious only to put the 
negro in the wrong, and to excuse or justi 
fy white terrorism under the plea of carpet- 
baggery and ignorance and rascality. If 
the Democratic party had ever said or had 
ever wished that “outrages” upon the ne- 
groes in the Southern States should cease, 
they would have ended. If that party had 
ever opposed the Ku-Klux and the White 
League as it has opposed “ scalawags” and 
“Federal satraps,” the situation in the South- 
ern States would have becu peaceful, and the 


Democratic party would have had a large 
and un portant colored vote. 

Republicans are constantly taunted with 
the charge that their only voters in the 
Southern States are the negroes. They are 
told that the superior race, the intelligence, 
the character, the property, are all Demo- 
cratic and opposed to them. They are held 
to the strictest account for Moses and Wuip- 
PER and the colored Legislatures. But does 
it lie in the mouth of a murderer to accuse 
a thief? If the Republicans are responsi- 
ble for the rascalities of Moses and Wu 
PER, 80 are the Democrats responsible for 
the murder of DosTie and the massacre of 
Coushatta. We do not defend, nor have we 
defended, Republican offenses in the South- 
ern States; but what shall be said of the 
Democrats who, claiming all the intelli- 
gence and virtue and superiority in that 
section, are yet responsible for the blackest 
and bloodiest of crimes? The deep and 
persuasive argument against a Democratic 
restoration is the universal distrust of the 
party upon the Southern question. The 
people of the United States will be very 
slow to commit the national power to a 
party which sends Hitt and Tucker to 
Congress, which contains the spirit and 
furnishes the men for negro terrorism, and 
which has never made a single energeti 
protest against the crimes of its partisans. 

In his recent letters upon the situation, 
Mr. F. W. Brrp, of Massachusetts, an origi 
nal SUMNER and ANDREW Republican, truly 
says that he had some share in creating the 
distrust of the Demvcrstic party when it 
was well founded, a 4 he adds that he 
thinks the worst Der 
tion at St. Louis is sible is safer for the 
country than the st Republican whose 
nomination is poss: ble at Cincinnati. But 
the distrust wh 
not passed away. 


crat whose nomina 


1 helped to create has 
While the great mass of 
patriotic Ameri “ans, 48 We believe, demand 
political reform and purification with en 
thusiasm, they demand also such a care of 
the Southern question as no Democrat can 
give, because he would have no party con 
viction and conscience upon the subje ct be 
hind him. The enthusiasm of the campaign 
will be for reform, but there will be no for 
getfulness of the rights of those whom the 
Republicans made citizens, and whose citi 
vA uship the Democrats oppose d. The Den- 
ocratic party could not rive the country 
wlministrative reform, nor a sound curren 
cy, hor equal rights at the South. Should 
it regain powef, it would retain it for a gen 
eration. Yet in the present condition of the 
public feeling such a calamity can not be 
avoided merely by the nomination of a Re- 
publican who has stolen nothing and has 
run steadily with the machine. ‘To borrow 
a term from the politics of France, the can 
didate must be a Re publican of to-day as 
well as of yesterday. The plain condition 
of Republican success, which alone can re 
press the spirit of the Ku-Klux and protect 
the new citizen, is to heed the demand in 
the party for a nomination which shall be 
the earnest of reform. 


PERSONAL. 

In the American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
for April is an entertaining and instructive arti 
le entitled ** A Century of American Medicine 
by Dr. Gross, Professor of Surgery in Jeffer 
son Medical College, Philadelphia. Curiously 
enough, he allud to Dr. J. Murray Canno 


CHAN, of this city, one of the most eminent of 
living surgeons, as having died in 1872 The 
most remarkable surgical operations that have 


been performed in the United States during the 
past one hundred years are briefly described .in 
the article alluded to, and among them thos« 
performed by Dr. CAKRNOCHAN have special prom 
inence. One of these, the first of its kind ever 
attempted in Europe 
ing the growth 


or America, was for arrest 
n elephantiasis by tying the 
main artery leading to it. In another iustan 

one of elephantiasis of the head, face, ears, and 
neck—Dr. CARNOCHAN tied both the primitive 
arotid arteries Still another, and one of the 
most bril r performed, here 
or abroad, was Dr. CARNOCHAN’ 8S, in a case of 
euralgia rhe 
cision of nerves, for the cure of neuralgia and 
other affections, has been frequently practiced 
by American surgeons, and has 


liant operations ev 


thus men 


especially of 


late, been carried to a very great extent, in one 
case embracing the removal of a section of the 
entire brachial plexus. The superior maxillary 


nerve has been cut out beyond the ganglion of 
Meckel, Dr. Cannocuan, of New York, having led 
the way im this bold procedure, in which he has 
been followed by Pancoast, BLacKman, W. H 


Mussey, and several other The limits of a 

personal’ preclude description in detail of 
several other operations, the brilliancy and 
success of which have placed Dr. CARNOCHAN 


umong the foremost surgeons of the hundred 
years sketched by the Journal, It is gratifying 
to be able to add that Dr. C. is now in the very 
prime of his powers, and was never more active 
ly engaged than at the present moment. He 
has, moreover, a work in press, copiously illus- 
trated, soon to be issued by Harper & Brorn- 
ERS, entitied Contributions to Operative Surgery 


a few days ago in Albany, was the most notable 
collector of autographs in the United States, 
and in that particular was surpassed by few of 
the largest collectors in Europe. Of American 
autographs he had rare and interesting letters 
fr st ry man and woman of note who 


hh ilu ’crve 














had written or done any thing, from and includ 
ing the Mayflower people down to th present 
time. He commenced his collection in 1828 
Among its very rare treasures were <« mm plete 
sets of the signers of the Declaration of Inds 

pendence, framers of the Constitution, generals 
of the Revolution, and members of the old Con 
gress. Among other prouuwent American au 
tograph collectors are, or were, Mr. Dreen, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Terr, of Savannah; Mr. Crist, 
formerly of Cincinnati; Mrs. ALLEN, of Prdévi 
dence; Mrs. Green and Miss AKNoLD. of New 
Bedford ; and our friend Dr. SueiTON MACKEN 
zig, of Philadelphia. The largest collections in 
England were those of Ronext Coie, Dawson 
Turner, and Dr. Rarries. They tell an ance 

dote of Dr. Spracve that once, when his house 
caught fire, he called Mrs. Senacur and told 
her to look after the children and he would 
take care of the autographs 

The munificent gift of $250,000 for the eree- 
tion of the library of Keble Collewe, England, was 
made by a member of the family of the late Mr 
Ginas, of Tyntesfield, the donor of the chapel 

Lord Rosrsery—*“ the fair roseberry and 
expectancy of state’ among the young nobility 
of Great Britain—in his speech against the Roy- 
al Titles Bill said that, “like certain liniments, 
the imperial title might be well enough for ex 
ternal use.’’ That is not so good as the reply 
of Dr. OLIVER WenDELL HoLMes to an apothe 
cary, who, pointing to a lad sitting on the coun 
ter, said, ** Doctor, that is my son. Don’t you 
think he looks like me?’ ‘“ Yes,’ replied Dr. 
H.; “I think I detect his father’s liniments in 
his face.”’ 

Henri Rocuerort is in exile, living at Ge- 
neva; but he is a comfortable exil It is said 
he is in receipt of not less than $10,000 a year by 
the contraband sale of La Lanterne in France, 
and his contributions to a radical newspaper 
which has a circulation in the faubourgs of Paris 
of 200,000 a day—far more than that of any En- 
glish or American journal 

Mr. Isaac H. Bromuey, one of the ablest of 
the editorial staff of the Tribune, will deliver the 
closing lecture of the Kent Club course in the 
Yale Law School on the subject of *‘ Over-legis- 
lation.”’ 

Secretary Sewarp kept, throughout most 
of his public career, full notes of the prominent 
movements of men and parties, which will be 
put into biographical shape by his son, Frep- 
ERICK W. SEWAKD, together with such additions 
as will make the work avery full yunt of his 
father’s lift : 

rhe Hon. J. Proctor Knorr, of Kentucky, 
one of the House managers in the impeachment 
trial, and chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, is a man of slight frame, large head, 
dark hair, white mustache, and florid complex- 
ion, and is about forty-six yea of age He 
speaks easily, makes many gesture 
a good deal of earnestness. He 


, and shows 
respected in 
the House as a good lawyer, and is one of the 
wittiest men ever sent to Congres rhus far, 
however, during the session he has done noth- 
ing noticeably humorous 

In Macauray’s Life and Letters, recently 
published by the Harpers, the fact, unprece- 
dented in literary history, is mentioned that 
twenty-six thousand five hundred copies of his 
history had been sold in ten weeks, The Lone 
MANS came to him a week later with a very pleas 


ant announcement So overflowing were they 
with money that they had concluded to pay him 
on account $100,000, A few days afterward that 
amount was paid to bis bankers—the largest sum 
ever paid to an author at one time MACAULAY, 
in alluding humorously to the transaction, said 
he had some thoughts of going to the Chancellor 


of the Exche quer as a bidder for the next loan 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Cononess: The Belknap case wae resumed in the 
Senate on the 15th, the pending question being that of 
jurisdiction. This was discussed in secret session 
throughout the week, but without result A motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the Payne Silver Bill, 
providing for the issue of silver to an amount not ex 
ceeding $10,000,000 in exchange for legal-tender notes, 
was rejected by a vote of 185 to 78. Senator Sargent's 
bill reatricting Chinese immigration, on the 16th, was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations The 
House, On the 16th, by a party vote, 187 to 74, resolved 
to present the matters concerning the public printer 
to the authorities of the Dietrict of Columbia, that they 
may indict and prosecute Mr. Clapp The Post-off 
Appropriation Bill was passed | tl House nt 
17th. On the 18th, the Senate authorized the comm 
tee on the Mississippi election to i tigate the 
cent murders in that Stats 

Governor Tilden has signed the | passed by the 
last Levislature allowing a wile to test n favor of 
her husband in criminal cases. The new law does! 
compel her, however, to be a witnes 

A number of State ConVentions met ng the week, 
and elected de ites t he National Cor The 
Ohio Democrats nominated ex-ts nor Allen for 
President; the New Jersey Rey ne chose an ut 
p di del ation the Repu ul fA ma | 
the same, as did also tt Ber crate of lowa I 
Greenback Convention, at Indiana; no nated 
Peter Cooper for President and Senat Bo it 
ifornia, for Vice-President The Delaware Kept Da 
declared for Mr. Blaine, and the Kentucky Kepublicans 


named Mr. Bristow 
Ww 


iam H. Barnum hae been elected I ted States 
Senator from Connecticut, tor th ul | d term of 
the late Senat Perr 
The steamer Pat Cleburne exp! | rt rs i 
the night of the 17th, # miles ow Shawneetown, 
on the Missiseippi River Nine persor vere killed, 
including the captain, and several were lujured, 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


Tue Elementary Kd itional Bill wae introduced in 
the British House of Commons on the 18th, and read 
a firet tin It provides that no child shall be er 
ployed in agricultural or ather labor before the age of 
ten years, or between ten and fourteen unless it has a 
certificate that it has attended school 2 days of the 
year for five years, or has passed an examination show- 
ing a certain degree of education. Local authorities 
are empowered to enforce penalties on parents for! 
lecting to send their children to school The applica- 


tion of the bill is to be gradual, the number of times 
which children must have attended school before their 
employment is permitted being gradually increased 


until 1881, when the bil! attaine full force 

Eleven persons, all of the lowest classes, have been 
convicted of the recent murders in 5 t 1, and of 
these, six have been publicly executed. The excite- 
ment in ¢ enstentinent has subsided 


The British Resident at Za: vr has negotiated a 
treaty with the Sultan providing for the entire aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, under stringent rules. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on the 18th, re- 
jected a motion for complete amnesty by a vote of 304 
to 52, 
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ENTRANCE TO GRAND PLAZA—ELM AND BELMONT AVENUES 
THE CENTENNIAL—STATE HEAD-QUARTERS, ON STATE AVENUE.—From Sketcues sy Tago. R. Davis.—-[Sez Pace 450.] 
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A QUESTION. 
Aoy®, alone in the darkness, 
For the face of the world grows strange ; 
I know not the sound of the music, 
The feet of the dancers change. 
The voices that ring are youthful, 
And I hear in their merry chime 
A laugh and a sneer for the old man 
Who has lingered beyond his time. 


The living no longer heed me, 
Se I call for the misty hosts, 
And I think to people my darkness 
And live alone with my ghosts. 
But my heart grows sick with a fancy— 
They left me so long before: 
Alas! is the law of changing 
At work on that spirit shore? 


Ah, then indeed I am lonely, 
For my thoughts’cling round that day, 

And I love each friend who has left me 
As he was when he passed away. 

Shall we only increase the heartache 
When faith is lost in sight, 

And the glass that we see through darkly 
Is turned to a mirror of light? 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
by R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avtnor or “Tre Mar or Sen,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
* Avioe LoRRatne,” FrO., ETO, 

Se 

CHAPTER L. 


FEMININE 


ERROR. 


MEANWHILE, at Cross-Duck House, ever since 
that interview of the morning, things were be- 
coming, from hour to hour, more critical and 
threatening. If Mr. Sharp could only have be- 
lieved that his son was now a man, or at least 
should be treated as though he were; and if, 
after that, the too-active lawyer could only have 
conceived it possible that some things might go 
on all the better without him; it is likely enough 
that his righteous and gallant devices would have 
sped more easily. 

But Luke Sharp had governed his own little 
world so long that he scarcely could imagine se- 
rious rebellion. And he cared not to hide his 
large contempt for the intellect of Christopher, 
or the grievance which he had always felt at be- 
ing the father of a donkey. And so, without fur- 
ther probation or pledge, he went forth to make 
his own arrangements, leaving young Kit to his 
mother’s charge, like a dummy, to be stroked 
down and dressed. 

If ne had left Kit but an hour before for his 
mother to tell him every thing, and round the cor- 
ners, and smooth the levels, and wrap it all up in 
delicious romance, as women do so easily, with 
their power of believing whatever they wish, the 
boy might have jumped at the soft sweet bait; 
for he verily loved his sylvan maid. But now all 
his virtue and courage, and even temper, were on 
the outlook; and only one thing more was need- 
ed to drive him to a desperate resolve. 

And that one thing was supplied, in the purest 
innocence, by Mrs. Sharp; though the question 
would never have arisen, if her son had been left 
to her sole handling. 

“Then, mother, I suppose,” said Kit, as simply 
as if he smelled no rat whatever, thoroughly as 
he understood that race, “if I should be fortu- 
nate enough to marry beautiful Miss Oglander, 
we shall have to live on bread and cheese, until 
it shall please the senior people to be reconciled, 
and help us ?” 

“No, Kit! What are you talking of, child? 
The lady has £20,000 of her own, And £150,000 
to follow, which nobody can take from her.” 

With a very heavy heart he turned away. 
Nothing more was required to settle him. He 
saw the whole business of the plotting now, and 
the young romance was out of it. He went to 
the bay-window looking on the lane, and felt him- 
self akin to a little ragamuffin, who was cheating 
all the other boys at marbles. Hard bitterness 
and keen misery were battling in his mind which 
should be the first to have its way, and speak. 

“This comes of being a lawyer’s son!” he cried, 
turning round for one bad glance at his mother. 
“She said that she disliked the law. I don’t dis- 
like, I abhor it.” 

“So you may, my dear boy, and weleome now. 
This will lift you altogether beyond it. Your 
dear father may consider it his duty to continue 
the office, and so on. But you will be a country 
gentleman, Kit, with horses, and dogs, and Man- 
ton guns, and a pack of hounds, and a long ba- 
rouche, and hot-house grapes. And I will come 
and live with you, my darling; or at least make 
our country-house of it, and show you how to 
manage things. For the whole world will be try- 
ing to cheat you, Kit; you are too good-natured 
and grand in your ways. You must try to be a 
little sharper, darling, with that mint of money.” 

“Must 1? But suppose that I won’t have it ?” 

“Sometimes I believe that you think it manly 
to provoke your mother. The money ought to 
have been ours, Kit; mine by heritage and jus- 
tice, at least a year and a half ago. A moderate 
provision should have been made for a woman 
who inay have her good points—though every 
body has failed to discover them—and who mar- 
ried with a view to jointure. Ten thousand pounds 
would have been very handsome—far handsomer 
than she ever was, poor thing!—and then by ev- 
ery law, human and divine, all the rest must have 
come to you and me, my dear. Now I hope that 
you see things in their proper light.” 

“Well, I dare say I do,” he answered, with a 
little turn of sulkiness, such as he often ‘got when 
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people could not understand him. ‘“ Mother, you 
will allow me to have my own opinion, as you 
have yours ?” 

“Certainly, Kit. Of course, my dear. You 
know that you always have been allowed extraor- 
dinary liberty in that way. No boy in any school 
could have more, even where all the noblemen’s 
sons are allowed to make apple-pie beds for the 
masters. Every night, my dear boy, when your 
father was away, it has rested with you, and you 
can not deny it, to settle to a nicety what there 
must be for supper.” 

“Such trumpery stuff is not worth a thought. 
I am now like a fellow divided in two. You 
might guess what I am about a little. It is high 
time for me to come forward. You can not see 
things, perhaps, as I do. How often must I tell 
you? I give you my word as a gentleman, all 
this is exceedingly trying.” 

“Of course it is, Kit; of course it is. What 
else could be expected of it? But still we must 
all of us go through trials ; and then we come out 
purified.” 

“ Not if we made them for ourselves, mother ; 
and made them particularly dirty ones. But I 
ean not talk of it; what do I know? A lot of 
things come tempting me. Every body laughs at 
me for wondering what my mind is. And every 
body cheats me, as you said. Let the governor 
carry on his own devices. I have made up my 
mind to consider a good deal, and behave then ac- 
cording to circumstances.” 

“You will behave, I trust, exactly as your par- 
ents wish. They have seen so much more of the 
world than you have; they are far better judges 
of right and wrong; and their only desire is your 
highest interest. You will break your poor moth- 
er’s heart, dear Kit, if you do any thing foolish 
now.” 

The latter argument had much more weight 
with young Sharp than the former; but pledging 
himself as yet to nothing, he ran away to his 
own room to think, while his mother, with serious 
misgivings, went down to see about the soup, and 
hurry on the dinner. She knew that in vaunt- 
ing Miss Oglander’s wealth she had done the very 
thing she was ordered not to do, and she was fright 
ened at the way in which her son had taken it. 

Mr. Sharp did not come home to their early din- 
ner at half past one o’clock ; indeed, his wife did 
not expect him much; and his son was delighted 
not to see him. Kit sat heavily, but took his food 
as usual. The condition of his mind might be 
very sad indeed, but his body was not to be driven 
thereby to neglect the duties of its own depart- 
ment. He helped his dear mother to some loin 
of mutton ; and when she only played with it, and 
her knife and fork were trembling, he was anger- 
ed, and his eyes sought hers ; and she tried to look 
at him and smile, but made a wretched job of it. 
Christopher reserved his opinion about this, but 
it did not help in any way to impair his resolution. 

For dessert they had a little dish of strawber- 
ries from pot-plants in the greenhouse; and as 
they were the first of the season, the young fellow 
took to them rather greedily. His mother was 
charmed with this condescension, and urged him 
so well that in about three minutes the shining 
red globes ticked with gold were represented by 
a small, ignoble pile of frilled stalks blurred with 
pink. At this moment in rushed the master of the 
house, 

He had been as fully occupied as a certain 
unobtrusive, but never inactive, gentleman pro- 
verbially must be in a gale of wind. The day 
was unusually warm for the May month, and 
the streets of Oxford dusty. Mr. Sharp had been 
working a roundabout course, and working it 
very rapidly; he had managed to snatch at a 
sandwich or two—for he could not go long with- 
out nourishment—but throughout all his haste 
he had given himself, with the brightest vision of 
refreshing joy, just time to catch these strawber- 
ries. At least he was sure of it. But now, 
where were they ? 

“Ah, I see you know how to snap up a good 
thing!” cried the lawyer, with a glance of con- 
tempt and wrath. “Show the same promptitude 
in what has been arranged for your benefit this 
afternoon, my boy, and then you will be, in ear- 
nest, what you put on your dogs’ collars.” 

This was not the way to treat Kit Sharp; but 
the lawyer never could resist a sneer, even when 
his temper was at its best, which it certainly was 
not just now, 

Kit looked a little ashamed for a moment, but 
made no excuse for his greediness; he was sure 
that his mother would do that best. By this 
time he had resolved to avoid, for the present, 
all further dispute with his father. Whatever 
was arranged for him he would do his best to ac- 
cept, with one condition—that he should be al- 
lowed to see the young lady first, and test her 
good-will toward him before her “removal” (as 
Mr. Sharp mildly called it) was attempted. His 
sanguine young heart had long been doing its ut- 
most to convince him that this sweet-tempered 
and simple maid could never bring herself to the 
terrible cruelty of rejecting him. He felt how 
unworthy he was; but still so was every body 
else—especially the villain with the four bay 
horses: from that scoundrel he would save her, 
even if he had to dissemble more than he ever 
had done in his life before. 

Luke Sharp, with his eyes fixed on his son in 
lofty contemplation, beheld (as through a grand 
microscope) these despicable little reasonings. 
To argue with Kit was more foolish than filing a 
declaration against a man of straw. To suppose 
that Kit would ever really rebel was more absurd 
than to imagine that a case would be decided 
upon its merits, “So be it,” he said; “but, of 
course, even you would never be quite such a fool 
as to tell her what your father and mother have 
done for her good.” 

There still was a little to be done, and some 
nicety of combination to see to; and after a 
short consultation with his wife, and particular 
instructions as to management of Kit, Mr. Sharp 
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rode off on his own stout horse, with a heavily 
loaded whip and a brace of pistols, because there 
were some rogues about. 





CHAPTER LI. 


UNFILIAL, 


’ 


“Ar seven o’clock all must be ready,” said 
Mr. Sharp, toward the close of a hurried conver- 
sation with Miss Patch, Grace Oglander being 
sent out of the way, according to established sig- 
nal; “there is no time to lose, and no ladies’ 
tricks of unpunctuality, if you please. We must 
have daylight for these horrid forest roads, and 
time it so as to get into the London road about 
half past eight. We must be in London by two 
in the morning; the horses and all that will be 
forth-coming. Kit rides outside, and I follow on 
horseback. Hannah, why do you hesitate ?” 

“Because I can not—I can not go away, with- 
out having seen that Jesuit priest in the pig net 
wallowing. It is such a grand providential work 
—the arm of the Lord has descended from heaven, 
and bound him in his own meshes. Luke, I beg 
you, I implore you—I can pack up every thing 
in an hour—do not rob me of a sight like that.” 

“Hannah, are you mad? You have never 
been allowed to go near that place, and you nev- 
er shall.” 

“Well, you know best; but it does seem very 
cruel, after all the lack of grace I have borne 
with here, to miss the great Protestant work 
thus accomplished. But suppose that the child 
should refuse to come with us—we have no let- 
ters now, nor any other ministration.” 

“We have no time now for such trumpery; 
we must carry things now with a much higher 
hand. Every thing hangs upon the next few 
hours ; and by this time to-morrow night all shall 
be safe: Kit and the girl gone for their honey- 
moon, and you sitting under the most furious 
dustman that ever thumped a cushion.” 

“Oh, Luke, how can you speak as if you really 
had no reverence ?” 

“Because there is no time for such stuff now. 
We have the strength, and we must use it. Just 
go and get ready. I must ride to meet my peo- 
ple. The girl, I suppose, is with Kit by this time. 
What a pair of nincompoops they will be!” 

“T am sure they will be a very pretty pair— 
so far as poor sinful exterior goes—and, what is 
of a thousandfold more importance, their world- 
ly means will be the means of grace to hundreds 
of our poor fellow-creatures, who, because their 
skin is of a different tint, and in their own opin- 
jon a finer one, are debarred—” 

“Now, Hannah, no time for that. Get ready. 
And mind that there must be no feminine weak- 
ness if circumstances should compel us to em- 
ploy a little compulsion. Call to your mind that 
the Lord is with us; the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon.” 

Pleased with his knowledge of Holy Writ, he 
went to the place where his horse was tied, and 
there he found a man with a message for him, 
which he just stopped to hearken. 

“As loovin’ as a pair o’ toortle-doves; he 
hath a-got her by the middle; as sweet as my 
missus were to me afore us went to church to- 
gither!” Black George had been sent to watch 
Kit and Gracie during their private interview, 
lest any precaution should be overlooked. 

“Right! Here’s a guinea for you, my man. 
Now you know what to do till I come back—to 
stay where you are, and keep a sharp look-out. 
Can the fool in the net do without any water? 
Very well; after dark give him some food, band- 
age his eyes, and walk him to and fro, and let 
him go in Banbury.” 

“All right, goverhor. A rare bait he shall 
have of it, with a little swim in the canal to 
clane ’un.” 

“No hardship, no cruelty,” cried Mr. Sharp, 
with his finger to his forehead, as he rode away; 
“only a little wise discipline to lead him into 
closer attention to his own affairs.” 

Black George looked after his master with a 
grin of admiration. “He sticketh at nort,” said 
George to himself, as he began to fill a grimy 
pipe; “he sticketh at nort no more than I would. 
And with all that house and lands to back ’un! 
Most folk with money got no pluck left for think- 
ing of others as owneth the same. I'll be danged 
if he dothn’t carry on as bold as if he slep’ in a 
rabbit hole.” With these words he sat down to 
watch the house, according to his orders, 

But this man’s description of what he had 
seen in the wood was not a faithful one—much 
as he meant to speak the truth—for many rea- 
sons, and most of all this: that he ran away be- 
fore the end of it. It was a pretty and a moving 
scene; but the rabbit-man cared a great deal 
more for the pipe, which he could not smoke in 
this duty, and the guinea which he hoped to get 
out of it. And it happened, as near as one can 
tell, on this wise : 

Grace Oglander came down the winding, wood- 
ed path with her heart pitapatting at every step, 
because she was ordered to meet somebody. An 
idea of that kind did not please her. A prude or 
a prim she would never wish to be; and a little 
bit of flirting had been a great relief, and a pleas- 
ant change in her loneliness. But to bring mat- 
ters to so stern a point, and have to say what 
she meant to say in as few words as possible, and 
then walk off—these strong measures were not 
to her liking, because she was a most kind-heart- 
ed girl, and was really pleased with Christopher. 

Kit, on the other hand, came along fast, with 
a resolute brow and firm, heavy stride. He had 
made up his mind to be wretched for life, if the 
heart upon which he had set his own should re- 
fuse to throb responsively. But whatever his 
fate might be, he would tread the highest path of 
generosity, chivalry, and honor; and this resolu- 
tion was well set forth in the following nervous 
and pathetic lines found in his blotting-paper aft- 
er his untimely—but we must not anticipate his 
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fate. These words had been watered with a flood 
of tears.—“ C. F. 8. to Miss G. 0.” 
“Say that my mortal wooes thee, 
Say that nobler knight pursues thee, 
While this blighted being teareth 
All the festive robes it weareth, 
While this dead heart splits to lose thee— 
Ah, could I so misuse thee? 
Though my system, cleft asunder, 
Crush its last hope anchor’d in thee, 
Liefer would I lie thereunder 
Than by falsehood win thee!” 

And now they met in a gentle place, covered 
with leaves, and floored with grass, and sweetened 
with tufts of bluebells. The chill of the earth 
was gone by and forgotten, and the power of the 
sky come back again ; stately tree, and graceful 
bush, and brown depths of tangled prickliness— 
every thing having green life in it was spread- 
ing its green, and proud of it. Under this roof, 
and in these halls of bright young verdure, the 
youth and the maid came face to face desirably. 
Grace, as bright as a rose, and flushing with true 
tint of wild rose, drew back and bowed ; and then 
perceiving serious hurt of Christopher, kindly of- 
fered a warm white hand—a delicious touch for 
any one. Kit laid hold of this and kept it, though 
with constant fear of doing more than was estab- 
lished, and trying to look firm and overpowering, 
led the fair young woman to a trunk of fallen oak. 

Here they both sat down; and Grace was not 
so far as she could wish from yielding to a lit- 
tle kind of trembling which arose in her. She 
glanced at Kit sideways whenever she felt that 
he could not be looking at her; and she kept her 
wise eyes mainly downward whenever they seemed 
to be wanted—not that she could not look up and 
speak, only that she would rather wait until there 
was no other help for it ; and, as for that, she felt 
no fear, being sure that he was afraid of her. 
Kit, on the other hand, was full of fear, and did 
all he could in the craftiest manner to make his 
love lock up at him. He could not tell how she 
might take his tale, but he knew by instinct that 
his eyes would help him where his tongue might 
fail. At last he said, 

“Now will you promise faithfully not to be 
angry with me ?” 

“Oh yes, oh yes—to be sure,” said Grace. 
“ Why should I be angry ?” 

“ Because I can’t help it—I give you my honor. 
I have tried very hard, but I can not help it.” 

“Then who could be angry with you, unless it 
was something very wicked ?” 

“Tt is not very wicked; it is very good—too 
good for me a great deal, I am afraid.” 

“There can not be many things too good for 
you; you are simple, and brave, and gentle.” 

“But this is too good for me, ever so much, 
because it is your own dear self.” 

Grace was afraid that this was coming; and 
now she lifted her soft blue eyes and looked at 
him quite tenderly, and yet so directly and clear- 
ly, that he knew in a moment what she had for 
him—pity, and trust, and liking; but of heart’s 
love not one atom. 

“T know what you mean,” he whispered, sadly, 
with his bright young face cast down. “I can 
not think what can have made me such a fool. 
Only please to tell me one thing. Has there been 
any chap in front of me ?”’ 

“How can I tell what you mean ?” asked Grace; 
but her, color showed that she could guess. 

“T must not ask who it is, of course. Only 
say it’s not the swell that drives the four bay 
horses.” 

“T do not know any one that drives four bay 
horses. And now I think that I had better go. 
Only, as I can not ever meet you any more, I must 
try to tell you that I like you very much, and 
never shall forget what I owe to you; and I hope 
you will very soon recover from this—this little 
disappointment ; and my dear father, as soon as 
we return to England—for I must go to fetch 
him—” 

““Grace—oh, let me call you ‘Grace’ once or 
twice; it can’t matter here in the middle of the 
wood !—Grace, I was so taken up with myself, 
and full of my miserable folly, which, of course, 
I ought to have known better—” 

“T must not stop to hear any more. There is 
my hand; yes, of course you may kiss it, after 
all that you have done for me.” 

“Tam going to do a great deal more for you!” 
cried Kit, quite carried away with the yielding 
kindness of lovely fingers. “For your sake I 
am going to injure and disgrace my own father, 
though the Lord knows the shame is of his own 
making. It is my father who has kept you here, 
and to-night he is going to carry you off. Miss 
Patch is only a tool of his. Your own father 
knows not a word about it. He believes yon to 
be dead and buried. Your tombstone is set up at 
Beckley, and your father goes and cries over it.” 

“ But his letters—his letters from Demerara ? 
Oh! my head swims round! Let me hold by this 
tree for a moment!” i 

Kit threw his arm round her delicate waist to 
save her from falling; and away crept George, 
who had lurked behind a young birch-tree too far 
off to hear their words. 

“You must rouse up your courage,” said Kit, 
with a yearning gaze at his sweet burden, yet 
taking no advantage of her. “Rouse up your 
courage, and I will do my best to save you from 
myself. It is very hard—it is cruelly cruel, and 
nobody will thank me.” 

“ His letters from Demerara!” cried Grace, hav- 
ing scarcely heard a word he said. “ How could 
he have written them? You must be wrong.” 

“Of such letters I have never heard. I sup- 
pose they must have been forgeries. I give you 
my word that your father has been the whole of 
the time at Beckley, and a great deal too ill to go 
from home.” 

“Too ill!—my father? Yes, of course—of 
course. How could he help being ill without 
me? And he thinks I am dead—oh, he thinks 
thatI am dead! I wondgr that he could dare to 
be alive. But let me try to think a little.” 


’ 


She tottered baek to the old stump of the tree, 
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and sat down there, and burst forth into an ex- 
traordinary gush of weeping: more sad and piti- 
ful tears had never watered an innocent face be- 
fore. “Let me cry!—let me cry!” was her only 
answer when the young man _ clumsily tried to 
comfort. 

Kit got up and strode about; his indignation 
at her deep, low sobs, and her brilliant cheeks 
like a river’s bed, and her rich hair dabbled like 
drifted corn, and, above all, the violent pain which 
made her lay both hands to her heart and squeeze 
—his wrath made him long to knock down those 
entitled to his love and reverence. He knew that 
her heart was quite full of her father in all his 
long desolation, and was making a row of pictures 
of him in deepening tribulation. Buta girl might 
go on like that forever—a man must take the 
lead of her. 

“Tf you please, Miss Oglander,” he said, going 
up and lifting both her hands, and making her 
look up at him, “ you have scarcely five minutes 
to make up your mind whether you wish to save 
your father, or to be carried away from him.” 

Grace, in confusion and fear, looked up. All 
about herself she had forgotten. She had even 
forgotten that Kit was near; she was only pon- 
dering slowly now—as the mind at most critical 
moments does—some straw of a trifle that blew 
across. 

“Do you care to save your father’s life ?” ask- 
ed Kit, rather sternly, not seeing in the least the 
condition of her mind, but wondering at it. “If 
you do, you must come with me this moment 
down the hill, down the hill, as fast as ever you 
can. I know a place where they never can find 
us. We must hide there till dark, and then I will 
take you to Beckley.” 

But the young lady’s nerves would not act at 
command. The shock and surprise had been 
too severe. All she could do was te gaze at Kit 
with soft imploring eyes, that tried to beg par- 
don for her helplessness. 

“If we stay here another minute, you are 
lost!” cried Kit, as he heard the sound of car- 
riage wheels near the cottage on the rise above 
them. “One question only—will vou trust me?” 

She moved her pale lips to say “ yes,” and 
faintly lifted one hand to him. Kit waited for 
no other sign, but caught her in his sturdy arms, 
and bore her down the hill as fast as he could 
go, without scratching her snow-white face, or 
tearing the arm which hung on his shoulder. 

. [To BE CONTINUED.) 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE regular stated spring meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science was held at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, on the 18th of 
April, and adjourned on the 2lst. Numerous 
papers were read by the members, some of them 
of much scientific and practical importance. 
About thirty of the eighty-two members were 
—— at the meeting—rather a larger assem- 

lage than usual. 

y the present rules of the Academy five mem- 
bers only can be elected in each year, and as this is 
the highest scientific body in the country, there 
is, of course, much competition for entrance. 
Those who were elected at the recent meeting 
were Professor 8. 8. HALDEMANN, of Chickies, 
Pennsylvania, formerly distinguished as an ento- 
mologist and conchologist, now best known as 
a philologist; General G. K. Warren, U.S.A, 
of the Engineer Corps, author of some striking 
views in regard to the physical geography of the 
Mississippi Valley. In his opinion at one time 
the entire body of the Lake Winnepeg system of 
water, including the Red River of the North, 
drained into the Mississippi, and increased its 
volume to an enormous extent. The third mem- 
ber elected was Dr. Peters, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, who ranks among the first of liv- 
ing astronomers. The fourth was Mr. CLARENCE 
KiNG, the chief of the Geological and Geograph- 
ical Survey of the Fortieth Parallel, a gentleman 
who eombines with the highest scientific ac- 

uirements literary abilities of the first order. 

is series of sketches entitled ‘‘ Mountaineer- 
ing in the Sierra Nevada’ placed him at once 
among the foremost writers in the United States. 
The fifth member elected was Professor 8. P. 
LANGLEY, of the Alleghany Observatory, at Alle- 
ghany, Pennsylvania. This gentleman has made 
numerous original and highly important re- 
searches on the sun, and is well known through- 
out the West for his arrangement for furnish- 
ing correct standard time to the Pennsylvania 
and other railroad companies, the city of Pitts- 
burg, and points in the vicinity. 





Dr. Istpor WALZ communicated to the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, May 4, that he had dis- 
covered 0.3 to 0.4 per cent. of vanadic acid in 
magnetic iron ores from the Church Mine, New 
Jersey. Apart from the scientific interest at- 
taching to this rich occurrence of that rare 
metal on our soil, the discovery may lead to 
important practical results, as the salts of vana- 
dium have recently begun to play an important 
réle in the preparation of aniline black, indelible 
marking ink, éte., and the supply has hitherto 
come from much poorer sources than the one 
now disclosed. 





Mr. R. G. L. ELuery, director of the observa- 
tory of Melbourne, has lately completed a chron- 
ograph, in which the regulation of the motion is 
obtained by means of HuyGuEns’s parabolic pen- 
dulum. From the reports of eye-witnesses to 
the performance of this governor, it is under- 
stood that it is practically perfect, its variation 
of rate being less than one-tenth of one second 
in two hours, or less than one-seventy-two thou- 
sandth part. If this method of regulation can 
be extended to the driving clocks of equatorials, 
we may hope for good results, and it is alread 
of great importance for uses in physical investi- 
gations. 





Through the exertions of ScHIAPARELLI and 
CACCIATORE, directors of the observatories of 
Milan and Palermo, the correspondence of P1- 
AZZ1 and Or1aNI is to be published, so as to be 
available to astronomers. It extends from 1791 
until the death of P1azz1 in 1826, and relates to 
subjects of great interest—the discovery of Ceres, 
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the preparation of the great Palermo catalogue, 
ete. Rayet has further undertaken the task of 
editing the correspondence between P1azzi and 
LALANDE, so that we shall soon have a large 
— of the letters of P1azzi in a convenient 
orm.for reference. 


Persons connected with public museums in 
this country may be interested to learn that the 
ornithological museum of Messrs. KincHHOFF, 
of Nienburg, Germany, is offered for sale. This 
embraces in all about 2060 species, many of them 
valuable types. 

TiSSERAND has lately been prosecuting some 
investigations in regard to the action of cold 
upon milk and its derivatives, as compared with 
the influence of heat, and has already deduced 
some important conclusions that will be of serv- 
ice to those engaged in the manufacture of but- 
ter and cheese. He finds that on submitting the 
milk of a cow, immediately after being drawn, 
to different temperatures between 32° F. and 
86° C., and keeping it from twenty-four to thir- 
ty-six hours at the same temperature, the fol- 
lowing results appeared : first, the separation of 
the cream is rapid in proportion as the tempera- 
ture to which the milk is exposed approaches 
to 32°; second, the volume of the cream obtain- 
ed is larger when the milk has been submitted 
to a greater degree of cold; third, the yield in 
butter is also more considerable when the milk 
has been exposed to a low temperature ; fourth, 
the skimmed milk, butter, and cheese are im- 
proved in quality by the same treatment. 

The explanation of these phenomena TIsse- 
RAND thinks is closely connected with the obser- 
vations of PASTEUR in regard to the origin of 
ferments and the alterations which were pro- 
duced in the media into which they were intro- 
duced. He suggests that this decided cooling 
prevents the evolution of the living organisms 
composing the ferment, and arrests the power of 
producing alterations by their action, the influ- 
ence of cold in this respect being quite similar 
to that which occurs in the manufacture of the 
Vienna beer by ice, which is so remarkable in its 
qualities. 

There is still, however, a wide field of research 
open, which TisseRAND thinks should be inves- 
tigated. However this may be, he states that 
the preceding facts show how erroneous are the 
views which have prevailed in France on the 
subject of the manufacture of butter, namely, 
that the cream must be kept at a temperature of 
£5° to 56°, and not go below this. On the con- 
trary, he insjsts that the two cardinal requisites 
for the proper manufacture, especially of butter, 
are perfect cleanliness of the vessels used, etc., 
and the employment of a low degree of temper- 
ature. There has been a tendency in France 
within the last few years toward the use of low- 
er temperatures than were formerly considered 
necessary ; but even these, according to TissE- 
RAND, are not sufficiently low. 





The government of Brazil has lately undertak- 
en the measurement of an are on the parallel of 
23° south latitude, and extending over nine or 
ten degrees of longitude, connecting the capi- 
tal of the country with the great meridian of 
Brazil. It also proposes the measurement of 
an arc extending from 2° north latitude, on the 
frontier of French Guayana, to a south latitude 
of about 331¢°. As all the arcs of meridians and 
parallels that have been measured within the last 
century in Europe and America, or are being 
measured, are situated in the northern hemi- 
sphere, with the exception of the small arcs of 
Peru and the Cape, the Brazilian measurements 
will fill a great gap, and doubtless afford mate- 
rial help to the study of the complete figure of 
the globe. 

P. LaFont has assumed the direction of an ob- 
servatory established at Calcutta with the spe- 
cial object of making daily observations of the 
solar prominences. The situation of the ob- 
servatory is well chosen, as during the months 
from November to April the sky at Calcutta is 
usually clear, while the sky of Italy during these 
months interrupts the work of the observatories 
of Rome and Palermo. The new observatory 
has a MERz equatorial of seven inches aperture, 
with suitable spectroscope. 





The report of the Fish Commissioners of New 
Hampshire, to be made to the Legislature at the 
June session Of 1876, gives an account of the 
work done by the Commissioners in the per- 
formance of their trust. The small amount of 
money at the command of the Commission pre- 
vented the accomplishment of all that was de- 
sirable, but they have made some progress in 
the distribution of black bass and in introducing 
the wall-eyed pike, or pike-perch. They report 
a considerable amount of progress in the resto- 
ration of salmon to the waters of the State, and 
look forward to a future increase in the supply 
as a matter cf much interest to the people. 





We have already referred to the Siberian ex- 
pedition under the direction of Dr. O. Fixscer, 
of the Bremen Museum. We now learn that 
that gentleman, accompanied by Dr. Bren™ and 
Count WaLDBURG-ZEIL, has reached St. Peters- 
burg, and expects to proceed via Moscow and 
Novogorod to his field of research in the Obi and 
Yenisei basins. 





The precise nature of the gases emitted by 
the mouth from the stomach has not been well 
established, although the presence of free hy 
drogen is shown by the fact that they burn 
with a blue flame. Quite lately Ewa.p has 
described the case of a person suffering from 
chronic gastritis, who, on lighting a cigar one 
day, was surprised to see this gas take fire and 
burn with a yellow flame. By subjecting this 
to a chemical examination, it was found to con- 
sist, with other substances, of a considerable 
portion of marsh gas, not previously known as 
a product of the stomach. 





M. Liars, director of the observatory of Rio, 
describes a new arrangement of his mural circle 
(made by DoLLOND), which is intended to con 
vert it into an instrument suitable for determin- 
ing right ascensions. Within the tube of the 
mural circle telescope (M) is fixed a plane mir- 
ror, which is perpendicular to the axis of rota- 
tion of the mural circle. At ten feet from the 
circle, and iooking toward it, is a telescope with 
high magnifying power (A). Close to A is a 
mark (mire) which can be moved either vertical- 
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ly or horizontally by means of two micrometer 
screws of known value. If M is in any given 

osition, the mark can be placed, by means of 
its micrometer screws, so as to be seen on the 
cross threads in the focus of A, If the mirror 
is truly perpendicular to the axis of the mural 
circle, and that axis is perfectly regular, the tel- 
escope M might be turned in any position, and 
the mark would still be on the cross threads of 
A. If, however, in a given position of M the 
mark is not on these threads, the micrometer 
screws of the mark will serve to bring the mark 
back to these threads, and in this way it may be 
determined how far the normal to the surface 
of the mirror is displaced horizontally and ver- 
tically for each position of M. In this way the 
position of M may be referred to a vertical plane 
passing through the north and south collima- 
tors of the mural circle. The ordinary formule 
for the transit instrument will serve for this pur- 
pose, if, first, the angle formed by the optical 
axis of M with the fixed vertical plane (if the 
mirror is put into that plane) be substituted for 
the error of collimation; second, if for the error 
of azimuth be substituted the angle between the 
vertical plane through the normal to the mirror 
and the vertical plane perpendicular to the plane 
of reference; third, if for the error of inclina- 
tion be substituted the angle between the nor- 
mal to the mirror and the horizon. 

These quantities can be determined from the 
micrometers of the mark, first, when the tele- 
scope M is directed on the two collimators, and 
second, when directed to the star observed. In 
this way the observations are reduced to the 
plane of reference, and this can be referred in 
the ordinary way to the meridian. 

The south collimator at Rio is a mark in the 
focus of a long-focused objective. The north 
collimator is the axis of the prime vertical trans- 
it instrument, which is itself provided with col 
limators. Thus the meridian instruments of 
this observatory form one connected system. 
The device of Liats serves also to investigate 
the flexure of the telescope M. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tr is about 3308 miles by the most direct routes from 
New York to San Francisco. This trip across the 
continent usually occupies nearly seven days when no 
delays are made beyond what are absolutely needful. 
But now it is proposed to render the Centennial year 
more memorable by a remarkable railroad feat. At 
one o'clock on the morning of Thursday, June 1, a 
“special fast transcontinental train,” consisting of 
one combination baggage and mail car, one elegant 
day coach, and one Pullman palace hotel car, will 
leave New York—or, strictly speaking, Jersey City— 
and it is expected that the passengers will dine in San 
Francisco on the following Sunday. The design is 
to accomplish the whole trip in eighty-eight hours. 
About twenty passengers will be carried. This enter- 
prise is in charge of Mr. Henry C. Jarrett, and special 
precautions are taken to insure the comfort and safety 
of the passengers, It is the intention to run the train 
only about forty miles an hour, but this apeed will be 
kept up continuously. The tickets for the trip are 
elegant and unique, being finely engraved, and making 
a little book of ten leaves, which is bound in ailver, 
and for which a satin-lined casket is provided. The 
price of the tickets is $500—the fare including a week's 
board at the Grand Palace Hotel in San Francisco— 
and the passengers can return any time within six 
months from June 1. 





Gossipers who concern themselves about the inter- 
nal affairs of the royal family of England say that the 
Prime Minister recently found the Princess Beatrice 
with tear-stained eyes, because he had certified to Par- 
liament that the new title would not affect the children 
of her Majesty. Some of her friends had already ad- 
dressed notes to “ Her Royal and Imperial Highness,” 
and she liked it. Such gossip is ludicrous, whether it 
has a tinge of truth or not. 

Fashion has a marvelous effect in moulding the 
opinions and the taste. A thing hideous in itself 
comes, after a time, to be endured, and then admired. 
This is fortunate. Otherwise the “fashions” would 
be a perpetual torture. It is said that in some African 
tribes the women look best with a large brass or bone 
ring through a hole in the upper lip. 


The Signal Service last year cost something like 
$200,000. An exchange says that for this sum “Old 
Probabilities” should give us a bountifal supply of 
balmy breezes, beautiful sunshine, refreshing show- 
ers, and every thing else comfortable in the way of 
weather. 





“ Centenniadelphia” is the very latest name given to 
the Quaker City. 





Holland appears to favor cremation more than any 
other country. One Dutch society numbers 1300 mem- 
bers. Numerous societies have been established in 
Germany. The “ Urn Cremation Society” has invited 
all the European societies to a Congress which will be 
held at Dreaden early in June. There will be one pub- 
lic meeting held then, and one “ experimental” meet- 
ing held with closed doors 

Vesuvius has failed to gratify the numerous visitors 
who flocked to Naples in expectation of a grand erup- 
tion. About the middle of last December the volcano 
gave indications of unusual activity, and Professor 
Palmieri announced that a brilliant display was about 
to take place. Since that time people in that vicinity 
have been in a state of constant expectation. But 
Vesuvius has thus far contented itself with occasional 
exhibitions of smoke, ashes, and fame. Whether pub- 
lic curiosity will be gratified remains to be seen. 


A short time ago the remains of Signora Anna Poz- 
zi, who died in November last,’were burned at Milan in 
the presence of her husband and a few persons repre- 
renting the medical faculty, the municipality, and the 
Cremation Society. 





An astrologer named Methralton, wel] known to the 
British public, was recently arrested and imprisoned. 
For ten years he has been advertising to “ reveal fa- 
tures” and supply “love talismans.” In his house 
70,000 letters were found, many of them being from 
people of rank. 





Last December the “ Fruit Mission” was organized 
by a number of ladies in this city who understood the 
needs of the sick in our public hospital. The object 
is to supply fruit and other delicacies to the sick, un- 
der the direction of the hospital physicians, There are 
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now between three and four thousand patients in our 
public hospitals whose comfort would be increased 
and whose recovery facilitated by the use of fruit and 
delicacies not supplied by the hospital rations. A sin- 
gle orange is often a luxury received with deep grati- 
tude by a fever-parched patient. 


Children have a hard time to learn the meaning of 
words; and what wonder is it? “Ma, what is lank- 
er?” inquired a bright-looking child the other day. 

“T'm sure I don't know, my son; where did you hear 
the word 7” 

“Why, at Sunday-echool. You know they sing, 
‘We'll stand the storm, it won't be long; we'll lanker 
by-and-by.’” 





A disgraceful scene recently occurred in Paris on 
the occasion of the opening of a new skating rink. The 
building waa capable of holding two thousand persona, 
but the managers had issued many more tickets of in- 
vitation. The doors were no sooner opened than the 
place was crowded to suffocation, yet thousands con- 
tinued to arrive. Crowd met crowd : it waa impossible 
to get in or out; the greatest uproar prevailed ; the po- 
lice lost all contro! over the people; and that no terri- 
ble catastrophe occurred was only by great good for- 
tune. As it was, many were seriously ir jured, and all 
more or less crushed and pavtially suffocated. 

It was a feature of the Centennial opening, remarked 
by foreigners, that the great crowd of people were all 
well dressed, courteous, and appreciative. “‘ Why have 
you to-day excluded all the poor people 7” inquired a 
member of the German Commission, who had been in 
America but a short time. On being informed that all 
classes of Americans were well represented in the vast 
throng within the Centennial grounds, he was aston- 


| ished and doubtful. “ But where are your common 








people, your peasants?” he persisted. To which re- 
ply was made, “* We are all common people; we have 
no peasants.” The German, shaking hie head wonder- 
ingly, muttered, “* What a country! A hundred thou- 
sand people in a crowd, and not one peasant!” 

English etiquette is something extraordinary, as an 
incident which recently occurred plainly shows. It is 
the rule that ladies who are introduced at court shall 
wear very low-bodied dresses. Juet before the laat 
Drawing-room, Lady , wife of a distinguished no- 
bleman, wrote to the Lord Chamberlain, saying that 
she had recently been ill, and her shoulders had be- 
come so thin that she was ashamed to show them! 
The Chamberlain referred the matter to the Queen, 
and a grand consultation was held. After a long de- 
bate her Majesty consented to the innovation on con- 
dition that the dress was cut low in front. The court 
papers alluded to this exception in court dress, stating 
that it was by her Majesty's special and gracious per- 
mission ! 





The graduating class of the High School in Adrian, 
Michigan—that is, the girls of the class—received their 
diplomas this year in calico. In former years there 
have been instances where the expensive graduating 
dress has proved a very serious item to some members 
of the clase; and it was proposed to overcome that dif- 
ficulty this year by substituting a simple dress of inex- 
pensive material. 





Pneumonia, which has been #0 very prevalent during 
the past winter, does not always originate in “ catch- 
ing cold.” Persons who are debilitated by fever, over- 
work, or unhealthy modes of living, or who expose 
themselves by sudden changes of clothing, are pecul- 
jarly liable to the disease. The best preventives are 
regular exercise, plenty of rest, nourishing diet, and 
avoidance of sudden changes in temperature. We 
have known many cases of pneumonia resulting from 
standing on a cold or damp surface with unprotected 
feet. 





In reading a hymn to be sung one Sunday afternoon 
a New York minister recently anid: “ You may omit 
the fourth verse. 1 don't believe it's true.” 





An amusing anecdote has reference to the poet Long- 
fellow. An Englishman, who had “traveled every 
where and seen every thing,” on visiting America 
called on the poet. On entering the room, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Haw! yea, Mr. Longfellow, thought I ought to see 
the great American poet, 'n’ sent in ma card 

The poet asked his visitor to be seated, when he re- 
sumed: 

“You see, Mr. Longfellow, I've been great travel- 
er, Sir; been all over the continent; been to Iceland, 
Sweden, Norway.” 

“Indeed. You must have found much to interest 
you?” 

: “Well, something; but it's getting to be an awful 
bwar. I've just come from Egypt; old country—an- 
tiquities, you know.” 

* Yea,” replied the poet; “ many interesting remains 
of past ages.” 

“Ah, yes—just so, exactly; heaps of old ruina, I 
like ruina. Now every thing's new here in America, 
you know—can't find any old .ruins—so thought I'd 
come an’ see you.” 


An anonymous communication is seldom worthy of 
notice. But we are rather amused at the vigor with 
which “ A German Lady” contradicts a pretty little de- 
ecription of the aspect of a Berlin theatre “ Gossip,” 
as every body knows, i« not pledged to be absolute 
tPuth ; nevertheless, it might be queried which was the 
most rellable—a paragraph from a foreign paper or an 
anonymous letter. 

But our “German Lady” informe us that “ should it 
ever happen that some green peasant woman, occupy- 
ing a seat in those regions of the opera-house which 
theatrical vernacular calle ‘Olympus,’ would al! of a 
sudden fancy to pull out her knitting, the ubiquitons 
eyes of the man whose duty it is to keep up order and 
decorum in ‘Olympus’ would soon frown her down, 
and put to that innocent creatare the alternative, to 
resign her knitting to the unfathomable deptha of her 
pocket, or take his advice and avail herself of the open 
air.” Now we have never seen any such authority ex- 
ercised in any theatre, German or otherwise. But the 
idea is excellent, and we heartily wish that some one 
in authority in every place of public amusement, in- 
cluding concerts and lectures, would suggest to all 
who disturb order by whiepering, etc., the alternative 
of keeping quiet or retiring from the place Perhaps 
this may be done in some places, even in New York. 
We should not dare aerert that it was not until we had 
visited all the theatres, opera-houses, and concert halls 
in the city. It is very simple when we have seen any 
thing done ourselves to make an assertion to that ef- 
fect, but it is quite different to declare that a thing 
has never been done because we have not been a wit- 
ness to it. 
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THE CENTENNIAL. 

One of the distinguishing features of our Cen- 
tennial Exhibition is that of the separate buildings 
erected by foreign governments and many of the 
States as head-quarters for their Commissioners. 
Some of these buildings, or cottages, as they are 
called, are of very tasteful design, and in some of 
them, as in the case of the English cottages, the 
Connecticut building (a country farm-house of 
the old colonial pattern), and others, the archi- 
tectural type is distinctive and appropriate. Sev- 
eral of these cottages are shown on page 444. 
The sketch was made from a point near the En- 
glish cottages, looking in an easterly direction 
along what is known as State Avenue, on which 
most of these buildings are situated. The New 
York building, on the southern side of the av- 
enue, is a showy and convenient building, with 
ample piazza room. The Governor's room, office, 
and the ladies’ apartments are handsomely fur- 
nished and hung with paintings. New Hamp- 
shire has a plain square structure fifty by fifiy 
feet, situated east of Connecticut’s cottage. Fur- 
ther to the east are the head quarters of the 
Michigan people, beyond which are the head- 
quarters of Wisconsin and Illinois. Indiana 
comes next, with a building of striking appear- 
ance. A little further to the eastward we come 
to one of the most substantial structures of the 
State group, that of Ohio, It is built of dressed 
stone from the quarries of that State. Some of 
the State buildings are so situated that they 
could not be included in the picture. Kansas 
and Colorado occupy a large building in the form 
of a cross, surmounted by a tower. Arkansas 
has a spacious octagonal building eighty feet in di- 
ameter, and situated near the British buildings, 
West Virginia, near by, has a pretty cottage, with 
an exhibition hall annexed, for the display of the 
products of the State. These State buildings 
form the separate head-quarters for the visitors 
from the several States, where they can register 
their names, see their local newspapers, and make 
a sort of temporary home. But few have any 
exhibits, the States as a rule occupying spaces in 
the Main Building. 

On the same page with these buildings will be 
found sketches of scenes at one of the entrances, 
and at one of the stations of the railway that 
conveys visitors from one part of the grounds to 
another—an arrangement by which time is saved 
and unnecessary fatigue avoided. 

We have already given a full description of 
Horticultural Hall, an interior view of which will 
be found on page 445. This beautiful building 
is one of the most attractive features of the Ex- 
hibition, both in design and in the rare treasures 
of nature gathered within its walls from every 
part of the world. 

Of Mr. Rernuart’s admirable sketches of char- 
acter and incident on page 452 it seems almost 
superfluous to say a word, but for the benefit of 
those who have not yet visited the Exhibition we 
add a note or two of explanation. The young man 
who appears to be undergoing the tortures of the 
thumb-screw is the fortunate possessor of a free 
season ticket. In order that it may not be trans- 
ferred to another, his photograph, taken on the 
grounds for fifty cents, is pasted on the ticket and 
officially stamped. When his pass is presented at 
the narrow turnstile, which admits only one per- 
son at a time, the gate-keeper compares the pho- 
tograph with the original; but what provision is 
made for future growth of beard, shaving, or 
otherwise changing one’s appearance we can not 
say. “Broken” illustrates an incident of frequent 
occurrence during the unpacking of goods for ex- 
hibition. Our artist saw, among many other lam- 
entable incidents of this kind, a large and mag- 
nificent slab of porcelain from Mexico which had 
been broken in transit, and has given us the 
“opening scene,” without the vigorous comments, 
which were not intended for “ ears polite.” There 
is a Bureau of Indemnification, where all such 
cases must be immediately reported. 

The sketch of Elm Avenue was made by our 
artist on the opening day, and gives a very graph- 
ic idea of the multitude that crowded all the roads 
leading to the grounds on that occasion. The 
sketch was made from a spot immediately in 
front of the space between the Main Building 
and Machinery Hall. On the extreme right is 
seen a part of the Globe Hotel, in the centre the 
Transcontinental Hotel, and on the left a part of 
the south front of the Main Building. 

Since the opening day, when nearly a quarter 
of a million of people visited the grounds, the 
daily attendance, though large, has not come up 
to the sanguine expectations of the Commission- 
ers. This is owing to a varicty of reasons. Thou- 
sands of persons at a distance are waiting for the 
Exhibition to be put in perfect order before they 
go to the expense of money and time which the 
visit will compei them to incur, The weather, 
too, has been unpropitious. June doubtless will 
witness the beginning of an enormous rush from 
all parts of the country. Something, also, must 
be laid to the account of the regulations estab- 
lished by the Commissioners in regard to admit- 
tance. The arbitrary and absurd rule requiring 
every visitor to be provided with a fifty-cent note 
or silver half dollar keeps away thousands of 
people, and it should be rescinded without delay. 
There is no good reason why two persons in com- 
pany should not be allowed to pay for admission 
with a dollar bill, or why two twenty-five-cent 

otes should not be received for one visitor. The 
small advantage claimed for the rule, that it fa- 
cilitates the counting of the money received at 
the gates, should not be allowed to weigh for a 
moment against the inconvenience to visitors 
caused by its enforcement. Still another reason 
for the comparatively small attendance is the pre- 
vailing opinion that the price of admission is too 
high, and that children should be admitted at 
half rates. It is impossible to see the Exhibition 
at one visit. A person must go many times, to 
obtain a satisfactory idea of what any one build- 
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ing contains, and this requires an expenditure of 
money which thousands of people can not afford. 
It bears especially hard upon poor families, and 
is prohibitory upon those who live at a distance 
from Philadelphia, and who, in addition to the 
entrance fee, must incur the expense of the jour- 
ney and of boarding-house or hotel life for sey- 
eral days. The suggestion to reduce the price of 
admission on certain days for the accommodation 
of the working classes is un-American ; the price 
should be uniform for all, and set at such a fig- 
ure that all may avail themselves of the advan- 
tages and pleasures of the Exhibition. The pre- 
vailing sentiment that fifty cents is too high, and 
that the price will sooner or later be reduced one- 
half, has much to do with keeping people away. 
The question ought to be decided at once, and if 
the Commissioners are wise, they will decide in 
favor of a rate which will enable the working 
people of America to visit the Exhibition with 
their families without incurring a burdensdme 
expense, 


THE OLD BOARDING-HOUSE. 


“ EL1zaBETH, stop flattening your nose 
that window-pane, and listen to me.” 

What a terribly shrill tone there was in Miss 
Jemima’s voice that chilly November morning! 

Elizabeth turned her head slowly half-way 
round, and then back went the eager little face 
to the window again. There was a goat outside, 
and he had just extracted a huge piece of brown 
paper from an opposite area, under which he had 
taken refuge to escape the rain, and was appar- 
ently making a comfortable breakfast off it. Now 
Elizabeth felt an interest in the goat, and she felt 
none whatever in what Miss Jemima had to say. 
He locked very dreary and desolate out there in 
the rain, and she wondered how he felt—whether 
he had ever lived in the country and had things 
to his taste, and if it was very disagreeable to 
him to be confined to the city, to breakfast off 
brown paper, and be compelled to hunt through 
the gutters for a morsel for his dinner. He look- 
ed as if he were miserable—so very shaggy and 
dirty and wretched, with the rain trickling down 
his sides and dripping from his nose. She felt 
very forlorn and miserable too, and misery loves 
company; so she watched the goat, and forgot 
to listen to Miss Jemima, 

But Miss Jemima’s demands for attention were 
not to be lightly put aside. 

“Elizabeth” (this time in a louder tone and a 
higher key), “ you are making a spot on that win- 
dow with your nose, and I want to talk to you 
about the butter.” 

“My nose has nothing to do with the butter, 
and i don’t listen with it, either. What is the 
matter ?” 

The goat was nearly out of sight now. He 
had consumed the brown paper, but not satisfied 
his appetite, and was compelied to forage again. 
At that moment there was nothing left of him 
within Elizabeth's range of vision but the end of 
his tail. He had stopped, and she was anxious 
to know if he had found any thing—she didn’t 
want his breakfast to be all brown paper, poor 
thing !—so she jammed her nose more persist- 
ently against the window-pane. He was desolate, 
like herself, and she sympathized with him, for 
she thought life used them both badly. When 
she saw him lift his head with a disappointed air, 
she was sorry for him, and it was not until he had 
quite passed beyond her view that she brought 
herself back with a jerk to Miss Jemima. 

“What has the butter done?” she inquired, 
with the bewildered air of an individual who has 
let his attention wander from a conversation, and 
finds it difficult to bring his mind back to the 
subject under consideration. 

“ Done, you goose !” wailed Miss Jemima, in a 
tone in which wrath was strangely mingled with 
despair. “It’s ali gone.” 

“Gone ?—gone where ?” asked Elizabeth, who 
was even more dreamily stupid than usual this 
morning. 

Poor Miss Jemima! Elizabeth was a terrible 
trial to her, and she had so many trials. Miss 
Jemima belonged to that class of unfortunate 
women who have had a fierce struggle with the 
world, and in the course of the battle she had 
received many wounds. The world yields the liv- 
ing it owes us all very grudgingly to many men, 
but to the women who undertake the fight single- 
handed it presents so severe and discouraging a 
front that the wonder is they ever succeed at all. 
Miss Jemima was a veteran now. She had fought 
a great many years for the means to support the 
life she had never enjoyed, and shé was in the 
midst of the strife yet. She was worried and dis- 
tressed, and greatly disposed to think she was in 
possession of the monopoly of all wretchedness. 
There was something very pathetic in the anx- 
ious expression of her light gray eyes and the 
downward curves at the corners of her hopeless- 
ly homely mouth, but there was also something 
very ridiculous in the daily catalogue of Miss 
Jemima’s woes, and the terrible eagerness with 
which she anticipated all sorts of miseries that 
never happened. Elizabeth thought she was the 
most aggravatingly dismal and despondent human 
being that ever any one was forced to live with.” 
But then Miss Jemima held quite as unfavorable 
an opinion of Elizabeth ; for of all the thorns, and 
there had been a great many, that ever pierced 
Miss Jemima’s flesh, Elizabeth was the sharpest. 

This same Elizabeth, commonly called Bess, 
was Miss Jemima’s sister, fifteen years younger 
than herself, and, according to Jemima’s simple 
theology, an all-convincing argument in favor of 
the doctrine of total depravity. 

No one passes through this vale of tears with- 
out many trials, whether they be great or small; 
but surely to the lot of no other human being 
falls so large an accumulation of petty cares and 
annoyances as the mistress of a second-class 
boarding-house in a large city is called upon to 
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endure. And the position of mistress of large 





establishment for lodgers, in one of the most tor- 
tuous streets of the crooked city of Boston, was 
the state of life in which poor, pathetic, worried 
Miss Jemima was called upon to do her wearing 
and difficult duty. 

Bess’s busy brain was perplexing itself over a 
difficult problem this morning, while she jammed 
her nose against the window-pane, and forgot to 
pay attention to Jemima’s tale of woe. She was 
wondering where her place was in this dismal, 
rainy world, and however she could get into it. 

It was eight years ago now since Bess and Miss 
Jemima left the old farm-house in New England 
where their presence had been barely tolerated 
by a hard-fisted relative, who gave them a grudg- 
ing shelter. Mrs. Brown, former mistress of the 
old boarding-house, knew of Miss Jemima’s hard 
lot on the poverty-stricken farm among the gran- 
ite hills, and, needing assistance with her large 
family and numerous cares, had sent for poor 
Jemima to come to Boston, and given her per- 
mission to bring Bess. 

It was a happy change for the two unfortu- 
nates. Mrs. Brown was a good-natured old lady, 
and on the day when she expected the two wan- 
derers to arrive she told their sad story to John, 
and concluded it with the request that he would 
meet them at the station and bring them safely 
to the house. 

John was the young man who lodged in the 
fourth story back. He was book-keeper for a 
retail house on Summer Street, and had boarded 
with Mrs. Brown a long time before Bess and 
Jemima made their first appearance in Boston. 

It was John that made his way across the city, 
and waited patiently until the train arrived and 
emptied its crowd of weary passengers upon the 
platform. He found no difficulty ia recognizing 
them; and suppressing a smile at the bewilder- 
ment expressed by Jemima’s pathetic features, 
and the consternation in Bess’s big round eyes, 
as they were jostled and hustled by the hurrying 
crowd, he introduced himself, and giving the poor 
little hair trunk in charge of an expressman, de 
posited Bess and Jemima safely in a street car. 
They were very tired. Weary with travel, and 
frightened by the noise and confusion around her, 
Jemima could with difficulty repress her tears, 
and Bess sobbed wildly, and clung to John for 
protection ; and he took excellent care of them 
both until they reached the house, where he hand- 
ed them over to Mrs. Brown for comfort and con- 
solation. This was the beginning of city life for 
Jemima and Bess. 

Good old Mrs. Brown took them both into her 
capacious arms and heart, and for the first time 
a bright ray of the sunshine of affection and 
kindness shone upon Jemima’s dreary life. 

“Takin’ lodgers was tryin’,” as Mrs. Brown 
frequently allowed ; “ but them as hasn’t rent to 
pay hasn’t itso hard. If they doesn’t like things, 
and finds fault with the help, let ’em go where 
they’re better suited. You can’most always make 
the ends meet if you ain’t got the rent to worry 
about.” Mrs. Brown was fortunately situated. 
She had no children, and no rent to pay, and so 
remained cheerful and contented in spite of: fre- 
quent vexatious encounters with the troublesome 
inmates of her house. Jemima won lered if she 
would have been cheerful and cont: nted if she 
had been the widow of a well-to-do corner gro- 
cer, without Bess to worry her, and in possession 
of a comfortable house. Poor Jemima! who 
had never had more than a few dollars of her 
own at any one time in the whole course of her 
hard-working life. 

Mrs. Brown was kind to Jemima and indulgent 
to Bess, though Bess exhausted the whole force 
of her juvenile intellect in the conception and 
execution of every possible sort of mischief. It 
was Bess who put the kitten in the water pitcher 
to “see how he would look all wet,” and set the 
fish to swimming in the wash-tub after they were 
fried for breakfast. It was Bess who hid in dark 
passages and flew out upon the frightened “ help” 
until they gave warning, because they were “scairt 
to death by that brat.” It was Bess who hid 
Mrs. Brown’s best cap in the flour barrel, and 
tumbled down stairs head-foremost with an ap- 
palling clatter while the family were at meals. 
Jemima’s shrill tones were heard at all hours of 
the day in violent remonstrance and severe ex- 
postulation; but no amount of argument, en- 
treaty, or severity availed with Bess. There was 
only one influence to which she was ever known 
to yield, and that was John. He became her 
firm friend and champion. It was John who 
protected her from Mrs. Gruntley’s threats and 
Mr. Jones’s wrath; John who took her to the 
circus, and gave her peppermint drops, and pet- 
ted her when she sometimes came to grief her- 
self in her attempts to torment somebody else. 
She had frequently chosen him for the victim 
of her misdemeanors too; but Bess was so per- 
fectly wretched when John was “cross to her” 
in those days that-their difficulties were always 
very soon made up by Bess promising “ never to 
do so any more, not never again,” and John agree- 
ing to forgive her after receiving the promise. 
The irrepressible animation she had formerly 
worked off out-of-doors was now shut u> within 
four walls, and the attention she received and 
the injudicious petting administered during her 
first sorrowful days in the city by good Mrs. 
Brown had developed a capacity for mischief 
undreamed of while she remained under the se- 
vere discipline of the farm-house. 

Jemima began to fear that the inexhaustible 
energy displayed by Bess in devising schemes 
for the annoyance of her victims would end in 
their both being dismissed from the house where 
they had found refuge. But good Mrs. Brown 
had too much justice in her soul to visit the sins 
of the juvenile offender upon her distressed sis- 
ter; and, besides, she was disposed to regard 
Bess’s iniquities as leniently as possible, for the 
motherly old soul fancied she could trace a slight 
resemblance somewhere about Bess’s audacious 
little pug-nose to the same organ on the well-be- 
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loved countenance of her departed grocer. This 
resemblance was a fortunate thing for Bess, for 
the good old lady’s patience was not endless, and 
Bess’s appetite for mischief was inappeasable. 
If Bess’s nose had been of a contour either Greek 
or Roman, she and Jemima might have found 
themselves homeless wanderers in the streets of 
Boston on the morning after Mr. Jones’s hat, for 
which he had been searching fully an hour, was 
discovered on the head of the pump in the back 
yard. Mr. Jones was a good boarder; he paid 
very regularly, and occupied the third story front. 
If it had been the third story back, who had a sick 
wife and two children, and was very irregular 
and uncertain in his payments, Mrs. Brown would 
have been less severe; but she could not have 
Mr. Jones trifled with, and Bess received a severe 
reprimand, 

After this there was comparative quiet in the 
house for a day or two, but it was only the calm 
that precedes a storm. On Sunday Bess under- 
took the descent of the staircase by way of the 
balusters, with a broom in her hand for a bal- 
ancing pole. Long practice had nmrade Bess both 
skillful and daring in this sort of exercise, and 
the descent would probably have been success- 
fully accomplished-on this occasion but for an 
unlooked-for accident. Just as Bess had start- 
ed on her perilous undertaking from the second- 
floor landing, Phoebe, the up-stairs girl, appeared 
on the landing below with a waiter in her hands, 
upon which was arranged with great care the 
dinner for the hypochondriac old lady who occu- 
pied the second story front. Bess’s attention 
was attracted by the rattle of dishes beneath her, 
and in turning her head slightly to one side, in 
order to see what was going on below, she lost 
her balance. Over she went, with her head down- 
ward, her feet in the air, and the broom bumping 
wildly against the staircase and opposite wall. 
There was a wild shriek from Pheebe, a wilder 
yell from Bess, and a terrible commotion among 
the crockery, as the waiter fell from Phobe’s 
hands with a fearful crash, ane tne plates and 
cups and saucers rolled frantically one after an- 
other down the kitchen stairs. In less than a 
minute every inmate of the house was on the 
scene ; and in the centre of the group stood the 
wretched cause of all the excitement, with her 
head on one side and her finger in her mouth, 
entirely unhurt, while fragments of roast beef, 
potatoes, and pudding lay scattered over her 
hair and neck and dress, and little rivulets of 
gravy and sweetmeats dripped from her skirts. 
Bess had fallen upon the waiter, and probably 
owed her life to Pheebe’s presence of mind in 
letting go of it and promptly seizing the child. 
But Phoebe gave warning immediately, and the 
old lady in the second story front refused to re- 
main in the house another day unless Bess was 
instantly removed from the premises. 

Like David Copperfield, when Miss Betsey act- 
ed upon Mr. Dick's advice, Bess was “ washed,” 
and then locked up in Jemima’s room while Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Brown, and Jemima met in council 
to decide upon her fate. Mr. Jones was indig- 
nant, Jemima tearful, and Mrs. Brown seriously 
disturbed. Mr. Jones was of the opinion that the 
culprit should be soundly whipped, and quoted 
Scripture to strengthen the force of his argument. 
Jemima, who had learned by experience the in- 
adequacy of corporal punishment to control Bess’s 
depravity, only wept silently when this idea was 
suggested, and looked imploringly at Mrs. Brown. 
Mrs. Brown was revolving an idea in her head, 
and only hesitated to announce it on account of 
the expense it involved; but finally the inex- 
haustible benevolence of the dear old lady, in 
combination with the resemblance between Bess’s 
nose and that of the deceased grocer, prevailed, 
and she announced her decision. Bess should 
“go to school.” In this way the wrath of the 
old lady on the second floor would be appeased, 
Pheebe’s faithful services would be retained, 
Jemima’s mind set at ease, and peace and quiet 
restored to the establishment. Jemima had been 
of great assistance in lightening Mrs. Brown’s la- 
bors since she had been with her, and Mrs. Brown 
appreciated her patient devotion to her arduous 
duties. She felt that Jemima merited some re- 
ward for her devoted service, and then, in spite 
of all her wickedness, there was still a tenderness 
in the good old lady’s heart toward sinful Bess. 

So Bess was hurried off to a cheap school in 
the country before she fully realized what they 
were doing with her or had time to protest. 
However, remonstrance on her part would have 
been useless, for the arbiters of her fate were 
determined, and Bess was banished. 

Then ensued the calmest period of Jemima’s 
life. The days flowed smoothly along for the 
first time in all the record of her worried exist- 
ence, and several years went by. But just as the 
corners of her mouth were learning to relax from 
their grim downward curve, and the perpendicu- 
lar lines above her nose began to smooth them- 
selves out a little, a new calamity befell Jemima, 
Good Mrs. Brown was taken sick, and after a long 
illness, during which she received the most de- 
voted care from her faithful friend and servant, 
departed this life to rejoin her deceaged grocer in 
another world. 

And now grim care seized upon poor Jemima 
again. She had spent six peaceful and compara- 
tively happy years while her friend and patroness 
lived, but now she was alone again, with Bess and 
herself to provide for, and only her own unaided 
efforts to win a living for them both. Mrs, 
Brown had recommended her to keep on with 
the house, and left her the good-will of the 
lodgers and a few hundred dollars in the bank. 
But there was the rent to pay. The heirs were 
disposed to be as accommodating as possible, but 
when they came into the property they wanted 
the revenue from it, and though unwilling to dis- 
tress poor Jemima, they must insist upon their 
due. So Miss Jemima, as she had always been 
called, became mistress of the house in the place 
of good Mrs. Brown, She was familiar already 

















with the heavy burden of care and responsibility, 
but before she had had no experience of the grim 
nightmare called quarter-day. This was a phan- 
tom that pursued her remorselessly now. Four 
times a year did Jemima tremble at the approach 
of the terrible day upon which the agent appear- 
ed with what seemed to her his exorbitant de- 
mands. So she saved and pinched, and grew 
harder and thinner and more fretful. 

Bess’s school bills could be paid no longer ; in- 
deed, all expenses must be reduced to their small- 
est possible limit in order that the rent might be 
forth-coming. So Jemima sent for Bess to come 
home. It was six years now since the memorable 
day when Bess made her sudden plunge from the 
second-story landing into the tray containing old 
Mrs. Gruntley’s dinner—six years from the time 
when that ludicrous disaster resulted in her sum- 
mary banishment from the old boarding-house. 

Now she was back again. Mrs. Gruntley was 
there still, but to this day she had never forgiven 
Bess the shock her nerves received on that. occa- 
sion, and Mr. Jones still retained a recollection 
of the pranks played with his wearing apparel. 
The other boarders were new, with the exception 
of John, and therefore had no past memories to 
assist them in forming an opinion of the young 
lady who appeared so suddenly among them ; but 
there was a prejudice against Bess in the house, 
and Bess returned their dislike with all her heart. 

There was her old friend John, but Bess was 
not thinking about John on that rainy morning, 
a month after her return from the country, as she 
stood at the window watching the goat, while Je- 
mima wailed about the butter, and lamented the 
insatiable appetites of her boarders. John was 
just the same great, big, good-natured, affection- 
ate John he had always been so long as Bess had 
known him, ever since she had cried herself to 
sleep in his arms that dismal evening in the street 
car when she and Jemima made their first ac- 
quaintance with ugly old Boston. 

But since Bess became a young lady John was 
inclined to be slightly afraid of the imposing 
young person in black alpaca who made them oc- 
casional visits during the school holidays ; and as 
for Bess—Bess had fallen into the habit of con- 
sidering all the conditions of her existence as 
hopelessly horrible and uninteresting, and she in- 
cluded John among the rest. But this morn- 
ing Bess felt that she wanted a little sympathy 
and advice. She realized that an immense sum 
must be forth-coming next month to meet the de- 
mands of quarter-day ; and that morning she had 
discovered that a tiny hole was about to make its 
appearance in the elbow of her best alpaca dress. 
This combination of circumstances 
pressing that Bess made up her mind that she 
must do something to assist Jemima, and relieve 
her, at least, of any further care of her trouble- 
some self. But the question was, What could she 
do ?—she was so utterly good for nothing. Sud- 
denly a bright thought struck her. She would 
ask John. She always used to go to John when 
she was in a scrape. Why not now? Circum- 
stances were favorable, for at that moment John 
appeared on the scene. He had just descended 
from regions above, and seated himself at the 
further end of the table. 

“ John,” said Bess, coming round to his side of 
the table and subsiding into a chair. Then, lean- 
ing her head meditatively on her hand, and put- 
ting her black alpaca elbow in the bread plate— 
“ John, what can I do?” 

John, like the true Yankee he was, parried one 
question with another. 

“ What do you want to do?” 

“Nothing; but one must live. Next month 
Jemima has got the rent to pay, and she hasn’t 
nearly money enough; and she says you all eat 
so much. And my dress is all wearing out, and 
I must do something to earn some money. Now, 
John, what can I do *” 

This was certainly a perplexing question. John 
pulled his mustache with a bewildered air, and 
Bess looked at him disconsolately. 

“Could you teach school ?”’ 

“Me!—I don’t know any thing 

John wondered what she had been about all 
those vears at school, but he made no comment. 

“ Could you serve in a store ?” 

“ And stand up all day in a box ?” 

“ A counter isn’t a box,” said John. 

“But so like one—only just your head and 
shoulders out; and I must have room to move 
about, don’t you see ?” 

John didn’t see. He thought there were a 
great many people who didn’t have much room 
to move about in, but he didn’t say so. 

“No, I couldn't do that,” said Bess, shaking 
her head mournfully and heaving a long sigh 

“Can you sew ?” asked John, after meditating 
a few minutes. 

“ No. If I could, I'd mend that hole:” and 
Bess pulled her sleeve round her arm with her 
thumb and forefinger, and pointed out to John a 
small hole, where the gray lining was beginning 
to show through. 

John looked at the plump little arm in the worn 
sleeve, and then up at the bright little face, with 
its brown eyes, rosy cheeks, and audaciously im- 
pertinent nose, and an idea came into his head 
It was not a new idea by any means, but it was 
one that John had never dared encourage. It 
had been dancing about in his brain off and on 
for two years, and as often as it forced itself upon 
his notice John valiantly chased it away. Some- 
times it would take possession of him for days: 
then, again, John would conquer it entirely, and 
it would not dare attack him for weeks. But 
just as he thought he had done with it altogethe r, 
it was sure to come back again to torment him 
When Bess came home for her holidays this idea 

would seize upon him relentlessly, and he could 
not get rid of it for davs after she was gone. He 
had always made a violent struggle against it, 
for until lately John’s income had been so small 
as to make the encouragement of any such fancy 
very impossible and ridiculous; but last summer 


was so de- 


” 


considered quite a magnificent sum, and as soon 
as that was done the idea came back again with 
redoubled energy, and John never tried to get rid 
of it again. Indeed, he took to encouraging it 
in a frightened sort of way. Now this idea was 
immediately connected with Bess, but up to this 
time John had never dared to think of commu- 
nicating it to her. Indeed, he was so much in 
awe of this young person with the pug-nose and 
shabby elbow that if the conversation had not 
taken a very peculiar turn this morning, I doubt 
if John would ever have dared to say any thing 
about it. 

“John, you ought to have been down to break- 
fast! began Bess, irrelevantly. Bess’s mind was 
of such a nature that it never could concentrate 
itself very long on any one subject, and at this 
moment the important matter under considera- 
tion went completely out of her head, all because 
she happened to catch sight of the empty butter 
plate. 

“Oh, John, if you only could have been here 
this morning! We were just about half through 
breakfast, when Mr. Jones helped himself to all 
the butter there was on the plate. Then Jemima 
said, ‘Mr Jones, do you know that butter cost fif- 
ty cents the pound, Sir? ‘It’s wuth it, marm— 
wuth it,’ said the old wretch, as he put a piece an 
inch thick on his biscuit. Oh, John, if you could 
only have seen Jemima’s face as he said it!” And 
Bess broke into a peal of laughter that brought 
Pheebe in from the kitchen to see what was the 
matter. 

“T say, John, wouldn't it be nice if Mr. Jones 
was to marry Jemima? I wouldn't have to do 
any thing then, you see,” continued Bess, her mind 
relapsing back to her own difficulties 

This was John’s opportunity. The idea came 
to the front, and he blurted it out before he had 
time to think. 

“Why couldn’t you marry me ?” 

“Oh, John!” shrieked Bess, in such an excited 
tone that John upset his coffee on Jemima’s clean 
table-cloth. Then she jumped up and flew to 
the window. There was no goat now to look at, 
only a gloomy street, with the rain pouring down. 
She did see half a potato borne along by the rush- 
ing torrents in the gutter, and in spite of the 
wonderful event that had just happened to her, 
thought of the goat, and hoped he would get it 

John was agitated too, but now he had begun 
the business, it did not alarm him nearly so much 
as the thinking about it had used to do. He gave 
up all further attempts at a breakfast, however 
It had been an unlucky breakfast from the be- 
ginning, and John frequently quoted it afterward 
as the worst meal he ever made in his life 

After Bess’s frantic rush to the window, he 
was very much at a loss what to do next. He 
wished that Bess would say something, but she 
evidently had no intention of doing any thing of 
the kind; so, after waiting a few minutes, he went 
to the window, and summoning all his courage, 
he gathered the little black figure all up in his 
arms. 
cry. 


Bess made no resistance, only began to 
This was Bess’s usual way of managing all 
emergencies. Whenever her native impudence 
failed her, as it did on this occasion, she always 
began to cry. John was familiar with this pe- 
culiarity, and so it did not alarm him. He only 
kissed the little mouth very tenderly, and as he 
did so, a shabby little sleeve stole gently round 
his neck, and the tears fell on his shirt bosom 
and took all the starch out of it 

As soon as Bess could command her feelings 
sufficiently to spe ak, and could gain posse sion of 
her*mouth for that purpose, she said, “ Oh, John, 
won't it be an awful load off Jemima’s mind ?” 

he old boarding-house has fallen 
hands of strangers 


into the 

Sut there is a cunning little 
Cambridge road. In it you 
Bess and Jemima, and they 


cottage out on the 


find John and 
} 


alone 


can 
are not for one day there came a most ri 
red-faced, bald-headed little baby, who 
took up his abode with them, and Phoebe had to 
be sent for to he p take care of him. 

Jemima looks at Bess and thinks 
what remarkable material Providence chooses to 
make wives and mothers out of: but since John 


diculous, 
sometimes 


has taken charge of Bess, and there is no quar 
ter-day to be dreaded, Jemima takes more cheer 
ful views of life She has found out why they 
girls: the girls grow up to be 
women, and it takes three women to look after 
one baby. 


make so many 
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Calendar. 


JUNE, 1876. 





Sunday, 4.—Whit-Sunday. 

Sunday, 11.—Trinity-Sunday; St. Barnabas, 
Sunday, 18,— First Sunday after Tri 
Saturday, %4.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 


Sunday, 25.—S*cond Sunday after Trinity. 





Thursday, 29.—St. Peter. 

JULY 
Sunday, 2.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 9.—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity, 
Sunday, 23.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesaday, 25.—St. Jamea. . ; 
Sunday, %0.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 


May is in England, as in America, the month 
of anniversaries. Even in overgrown 
they are attended by numerous audiences. On 
Monday, May 1, the day of their annual mission 
ary meeting, the Wesleyans 


London 


had filled Exeter 


Hall by eleven o'clock in the morning. Hers 
they remained till four in the afternoon, many 
persons standing the entire five hours The 


total income of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
during the year was £159,105: among the large 
contributions was one of £200 from the King of 
Holland. The society has in its service 360 mis- 
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_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


> 
his employers had raised his salary to what he | sions of 78,039 members and nag yee 


Among the speakers were the Rev. Dr. Punsnon, 
the Rev. Gervase Smiru, president of the Con 
ference, and the Rev. Dr. Muuuris, of the Lon 
dou Missionary Society 

rhe annual meeting of the British National 
Temperance League demonstrated the great 
progress made by the temperance movement 
during the past few years. It was reported that 
there are in India seventy-one regimental, bri 
gade, and garrison temperance societies. In her 
Majesty's navy there are 151 such societies, hav 
ing nearly 5000 members, A petition to Parlia- 
ment in favor of Sunday closing of public-houses 
both in Ireland and in England was adopted by 
the meeting. y 

On Tuesday, May 2, the Church of England 
Missionary Society held its annual meeting in 
Exeter Hall. The receipts for the year were 
£191,237—nearly one million of dollars. The 
society maintains 111 European and 181 native 
clergymen, and has charge of 24,450 communi 
cants. <A diocese has been organized under its 
direction in the Saskatchewan reg 
continent; £12,000 have beer 
Nyanza mission, in Central Africa 

The English Baptist Missionary Society re 
ports for the year receipts amounting to £44,762 
and expenditures in excess of thatsum. In In 
dia 90,000 copies of portions of the & 
have been issued from the Calcutta missi 
press. Most of these copies (in , Garo, 
and Bengali) have been sold—a fact which proves 
that there is a native demand for the Christian 
Bible. Several of the native churches have as 
sumed the entire charge of the maintenance of 
their pastors. 
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Messrs. Moopy and Sankey have madea short 
visit to St. Louis, where they have held “ densely 
thronged meetings.’’ They proceeded thence to 
Kansas City, to attend the Sunday-school Con 
vention which began May 17. The y were expect 
ed to be present at the Illinois State Sunday 
school Convention on May 23 : 

On Thursday, May 18, the sessions of the Pres 
byterian General Assembly for 1876 began in Dr 
TALMAGE’sS church, Brooklyn, with an attend 
ance of four hundred Commissioners. The open 
ing sermon was delivered by the Moderator of 
the last Assembly, on the ** Past and Future of 
American Presbyterianism.”’ The Rev. Henry 
J. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, was elected Modera 
tor. The Rev. Dr. TALMAGE welcomed the As 
sembly to Brooklyn in his usual hearty manner 
The expression of a wish in his address that the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches 
might ome one called forth loud ap 
plause Dr. VAN Dyke, who was of the Old 
School branch before the reunion, was very 
gracefully nominated by Rev. Dr. WintiaAM Ap 
AMS, a leader of the New School division of 
Presbyterianism 


soon bec 


The Pope has re-established the Catholic hie 
rarchy in Greece, which has till now been a mis 
sionary jurisdiction. The archdiocese of Athens 
has been created, and Monsignor MaRanaoo, Del 
egate Apostolic, hag been named as the incum 
bent. This arrangement has been made in com 
plianc e with the wishes of the king, Groros I 
rhere are in Continental Greece five Catholix 
stations: in Attica, three—Athens, the Pirwus, 
and Aracli; in the Peloponnesus, two—Patras 
and Nauplia 

** The heathen Chinee’’ has a newspaper of his 
own in San Francisco, in which he expresses his 
opinion of foreigners or barbarians quite freely 
It is called T’ang Fan Koong Ino (“* Chinese and 
Foreign Newspaper’’). In defending the Con 
fucian system it is very earnest, and speaks con 
temptuously of Christian mission work. Some 
copies have been circulated in China. The ap 
pearance of this paper has led to the suggestion 
that it would be well to issue a pictorial Chinese 
weekly in San Francisco under the direction of 
Christian managers. The Chinese would be at 
tracted by the illustrations, of which they are 
very fond. Copies of such a paper would readily 
find their way to China 

The work of the Roman ¢ 
freedmen of the I 


atholics among the 


nited States is becoming or 


ganized, and should receive the attention of 
rotestant Christians. The training institution 
is St. Jone ph’s College, Mill Hill, London, of 


sishop of Salfor 1 is the 
General. The first missionaries, four int 
started for this country in November 
\ ween trained, 

In February, 1875, the Bishop 

of Salford came over for the second time, and at 
a chapter held in Baltimore the work of the mis 


Superior 
limber, 
IS7l. Six 


and are now in the 








sionaries was consolidated. For the purpose of 
the Freedman’s Mi yn the entire United States 
is formed into a province, under the charge of 
Rey. James Noonan, Provincial rhe missions 
under his care are in Baltimore and Maribor 
ough, Maryland; Louieville; and Charleston, 
South Carolina. Cath s in Europe are much 
nterested in the success of this mission 

At the Methodist Episcopal General Confer 
er the Rev. Dr. Coan ies H. Fowraer, of | 
nois, was ¢ ted ed f the New York Chri 
tian Advocate; the K Dr. WrLuiaAM Nast was 
elected ed r ot the Christan 1 pologi t (Geer 


mat the Re Dr. H. Ligsuart, editor of the 
German Family Magazine ; the Rev. Dr. ARTHUR 


EpWwakps, editor of the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate ; the Rev. O. H. Warren, editor of th 
Northern Christian Advocate the Rev. |} G 
FuLuer, editor of the Methodist Ad 1 at At 
janta; the Rev. Francis 8. Hoyt, editor of the 
Western Christian Ad ite the Re B. &1 
James Fry, editor of the Central Christian Ad 


WHEELER, editor of the 
“ and the Rev. Jomn H. Ac 

iio, editor of the Pucific Advocate, The 
book agents at New York and Cincinr 

to The Rev 


re-elected withou 
t. L. DasHrei REED were el¢ 


vocate ; the 


"Rev. Di 





iti were 
Drs 


cted 


’ 
ppositior 


ind J. M 


mis nary secretaries. The Rev. Dr. A. J. Ky 
NETT was re-clected secretary of the Churcl 
Extension Board, and the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Rr 
secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid 8 ty Phe 
Conference passed resolutions strongly « 


demning the licenses given for the sale of li 
uors on the Exposition grounds 


The disposition of the great religious and mor 
al societies of the country to utilize the Cen- 


| 





sionarics, and takes charge in its foreign mis- | weunial Exposition for the promotion of their | 


451 


praiseworthy objects is very strong and natural 
rhe Pennsylvania Bible Society has erected a 
pavilion near Horticultural Hall, where a regis 
ter will be kept of Christian missionaries and 
officers of missionary associations, ‘ 


‘of all coun 
tries and creeds, 


who may visit the Exposition. 
It is desired that such visitors will enter on the 
register their names and post-offices The so 
ciety will distribute Bibles in the various lan 
guages represented in the Exposition. Over its 
pavilion will float a white flag, with the legend, 
‘**O Earth, Earth, Earth, Hear the Word of the 
Lord.”’ (Jer., xxii 20.) 

Some one has had the curiosity to inquire into 
the occupations of the lay members of the Meth 
odist General Conference, sitting in Baltimore. 
Of the whole number, thirty are lawyers, twen- 
ty-one merchantag twelve manufacturers, seven 
teachers and educators, seven bankers, two phy- 
sicians, and two farmers, The others are divided 
a great variety of callings The lawyers 
are not quite one-fourth of the entire number of 
lay delegates 


among 


The Official Gazette, of Rome, denies the report 
that a conference of foreign diplomatists and 
cardinals has been held with a view to the devis 
ing of some means of terminating the conflict 
between the states of Europe and the papacy. 
says the Eraminer and Chron- 
full of Baptists.’ During the 
session of the Southern Baptist Convention it 
has been fuller of representatives of that form 
of faith than ever. Among the visitors present 
from the North were the Rev. Dr. G. W. Samson, 
of New York, and the Rev. Dr. Loxmwer, of Bos 
ton. The Rev. James P. Borce, D.D., of Ken 


tucky, was elected president The Foreign Mis 
eipt of $45,000 for the 


sion Board reported the re 

year, *‘ which is some $15,000 above the average 
collections of the past three years.’’ The Rome 
chapel fund amounts to $21,749, the interest of 
which pays the rent of the premises used by the 
Southern Baptists in that city. Dr. Loximer, 
of Boston, preached the Convention sermon 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who has just returned from 
Italy, gave a glowing account of the prospects 
of the missions in Italy under the care of the 
Convention, Stations are established at Milan, 
Lodi, Modena, Civita Vecchia, N iples, Bari, and 
Rome. Dr. Groner B. Tayior, who is in charge 
at Rome, preaches in Italian with great fluency 
Dr. Curry exhibited a copy of the New Testa- 


* Richmond,” 
icle, ‘is alway 


ment in Italian, which he had purchased at a 
place near the Vatican for five cents 
Not a few of the ministers in the Convention 


are men of great influence in the 
which they are citizens rhe president, James 
P. Boyce, is president of Greenville Theological 
Seminary, and graduated from Brown Universi 
ty in 1847 His theological studies were pur 
sued at Princeton Seminary Dr. J.L. M. Cur 


States of 


ny is a graduate of the Harvard Law School, 
was before the war a member of Congress, and 
during the war a cavalry commander: he was 


ordained to the ministry in 
become one of the 
ginia Dr. Mew 


influence is so 


1806, and 


ecclesiastic 


since has 
al leaders in Vir 
Amberset; his 
great in the region where he 
serves as pastor that it is popularly known as 
**Mell’s Kingdom Other well-known leaders 
are the Rev. Dr. J. Lanstna Burrows, of Louis 
ville, and the Rev. Drs. Tory, Furman, and Heu™. 


is a graduate of 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Preurit Joxs At a church in Scotland, where 
there was a popular call, two candidates offered to 
preach, of the n es of Adam and Low The latter 
preached in the n 





vorning, and took for his text, ** Adam, 
where art thou He made a moat excellent discourse, 
and the congregation were much edifled In the even- 
ing Mr. Adam preached, and took for his text, “ Ls 


heream lI!” The 


) 
npta and his sermon gained 
him the church 


improt 


7 
A Glasgow antiquary rece 


ntlvy visited an old castle, 
and aeked one of the village 


rs if he knew any thing of 


an old story about the | ling. “ Ay,” eald the rus 
tic, “* there was anither auld story, but it fell down lang 
syne 
= 
A How ror Tur Laz The sun wouldn't be as bright 


as he is if it were not for his ear 





He came f the « ntry seven years ago, and is 
now a we t ! ant Last week he wrote to 
the old folka, telling them he had married a lady with 
a ve | mezzo-soprano of quite extraor- 
dinary compar Yesterday he received an anewer 
from the maternal side of the house, informing him 
that his lamented a wae afflicted with something of 
that sort dur her life, but had alwaya found relief 
in placing a mustard plaster on the sole of each foot, 
and drinking a pint of dandelion tea 

— 

Barnnanorve.—Two barristers in a country court— 
one of whom had gray hair, and the other, though 
juet as old a man as his learned friend, bad hair which 
looked suspiciously black—had some altercation about 
a question of practice, in which the gentleman with 
the dark hair remarked to his opponent, “ A person 
at your time of f¢ ook g at the barrieter’s gray 
head) “* ought to have ng ¢ gh experience to know 
what is customar suc Leow . may #tare at 
my gray hair it y Ke My hair w be gray as long 
as I live, and 5 rs Ww be uck as long as you dye!” 

- 

Tlow To pres a ( ra Hie Take your head and 
rub a thick lather all over t face, then pare off with 
a sharp inetr t Wipe we with a clean towel, 
and place pis of etarche en about } alf-way up 
t heek I l the crown wit ny kind of grease 
a few dr f be an improvement—and your 
( « head w “he I inost approved mod- 
t atyle 

- 

Ruywre ron Montn.—Now we are favored with nu 
merous rhymes for yonth hitherto supposed inca- 
pable of for g part of a couplet. Here's one, for 

stane 

‘If a thweet pretty maid 
Thould have poutingly thaid, 
* Pleathe ve me a rhyt for a month; 
Don't teathe me, I pray! 
Te me now,’ I thould thay, 
*Yeth, thweet one, now kith me at onth.’” 


Art received rather an awkward criticiem from 4 


free-and-eae ng man who recently met a eculp- 
tor inae " und addressed him thus: “ Er 
‘ “ n the man—er iat makes—er—mud 
ais \ - wm the a at's reply Er—er 
not a I t ih ra.” 
-_ 
A} nchman who had purchased a cour try-seat was 


complaining of the want of bi in his garden. “ Set 
some traps,” replied an officer, “ and they'll come, I 
was once in Africa, and there wasn't suppored to be a 
woman within two hundred miles. I hung a pair of 
ear-rings and a bracelet upon a tree, and the next 
morning I found two women under the branches.’ 
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GATE KEEPE R- “You'll have to enter by the CaRRiAge 


(6 %. Tie Aa L®;, way, Sir |” 


THE CENTENNIAL—BITS FROM OUR, ARTIST'S SKETCH-BOOK.—{See Pacer 450.] 
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THE BAYONET. 

Tus weapon is generally believed to derive its 
name from Bayonne, in France, either because, as 
some, and among these Mahn, say, bayonets were 
first made there in 1640, or because, as others, 
among these Diez, affirm, they were first used at 
the siege of that town in 1665. These dates can 
not be right, for we find bayonette defined in Cot- 
grave’s French-English Dictionary, published in 
1611, as “a kind of small, flat, pocket dagger, fur- 
nished with knives; or a great knife to hang at 
the-girdle like a dagger.” Then what reason is 
there for connecting the word with the French 
Bayonne? May the bayonet not as likely have 
derived its name from having been first manufac- 
tured at Bayona, in Toledo, the capital of which 
province was so famous for the manufacture of 
swords as to give its name to a species ? 

The matter is further complicated by Cotgrave 
giving bayonnier as “ arbalestier” (which latter he 
defines as “a crosse-bow man, that shoots in or 
serves with a crosse-bow ; also a crosse-bow mak- 
er’’), and especially by his characterizing it as “an 
old word.” Bayonnier naturally suggests the ex- 
istence of a simpler word, such as bayonne, as the 
name of the weapon with which the bayonnier was 
armed, just as if, five hundred years hence, one 
should find the word miller standing alone in our 
anguage, he would naturally infer that the sim- 
pler word mill had previously existed, but had 
somehow dropped out of sight. Bayonne, in all 
probability, would not be a generic word, but 
merely a species either of the cross-bow or, which 
is more likely, the missile discharged from it, and, 
being so, would have little chance of being known 
outside the profession of arms, and so of finding 
its way into literature, the words arbalest and arba- 
lestier representing to the uninitiated all sorts of 
cross-bows and cross-bow men. All of us can call 
to mind words in good use among the members 
of a particular profession or trade which are to- 
tally unintelligible to all outside of it, and which, 
if introduced into literature, would require for 
explanation a special glossary. Besides, we see 
in the numerous words existing in the Romance 
tongues, of which the antecedents do not exist in 
classical or written Latin, how far an unrecorded 
dialect, as rustic Latin, will influence future forms 
of speech. Bayonette, then, may be a diminutive 
of this bayonne, the weapon of the bayonnier 
(whatever may have been its origin), and the sto- 
ries of the manufacture of bayonets at Bayonne, 
or of their use at its siege, are, in all likelihood, 
nothing more than eponyms invented to account 
for the etymology of a word whose real origin is 
involved in total darkness. Grimm gives baie as 
a dialectic form of biene,a bee. In the wars of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines many Teutonic war- 
like terms entered the Italian. Could we, then, 
get from dialectic German baie an Italian aug- 
mentative baione, any thing stinging, and, speci- 
fically, the sting-like point fitted on an arquebuse, 
whence baionetta as a diminutive ? 


CaTarRRH is a common disease—so common 
that snuffing, spitting, and blowing of the nose 
meet us at every turn on the street. Your foot 
slips in these nasty discharges on the sidewalk 
and in the public conveyance ; and its disagreea- 
ble odor, contaminating the breath of the af- 
flicted, renders them offensive to their associates, 
There is the highest medical authority for stating 
that with fully one-half, if not two-thirds, of 
those afflicted with Consumption of the Lungs, 
the disease commences as Catarrh in the nose or 
head, the next step being to the throat and 
bronchial tubes—lastly to the lungs. How im- 
portant then to give early and prompt attention 
to a Catarrh! To cure this loathsome disease, 
correct the system by using Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, which tones it up, cleanses 
the blood, and heals the diseased glands by a spe- 
citic influ@nce upon them ; and to assist, use Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal 
Douche. This is the only way to reach the upper 
and back cavities where the discharge comes from. 
No danger from this treatment, and it is pleas- 
ant to use. The two medicines with instrument 
are sold by dealers in medicines.—[ Com. } 


ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease, many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


Tur greatest discovery of the age is Dr Tontas’s 
Venertan Losiment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No tamily 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its we ight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—[Com.) 


Burnett's Fravonine Extracts are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers, aud 
the first families in the country.—[Com.} 


ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 











ONSU METION, W eak Lungs, Throat 

diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh, and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the ood, » promptly and radically 
cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858, Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

CHESTER & CO.} Chemists 





WIN 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


HARPER'S WEERLY. 


BR AN ‘DRETH’S PILLS. 

Tus wonderful, purely vegetable, purgative I have 
prepared, used, and administered for nearly sixty years. 
It is innocent, yet effective. 
purifying the blood. It cures fevers, inflammations, 
bilious colic, diarrhceeas, dysenteries, tumors, rheuma- 
tisin, and hosts of diseases in so easy and mild a way 
that many persons suppose there could not be much 
amiss to be so soon cured, Yet, nevertheless, they 
have cured thousands when given up to die by their 
doctors. Remember, Brandreth’s Pills cure through 
the Vital Power of the Blood, simply by purging the 
bowels until the disease gives way. Usually this is 
soon accomplished, because the pills take out all im- 
purities from the blood, destroy or expel worms or 
other parasites, and have a tendency, in fact, to gen- 
erally remove impediments to health from the bowels 
and circulation. Thus the seeds of decay, whether 
poisonous or otherwise, and however planted in a 
living body, and the ravages of infectious and other 
diseases are cured by this medicine, and these effects 
are attended with no danger. The pills are daily used 
by infancy, manhood, and old age, and by women at 
all times. They do not disturb or shock the animal 
functions, but gradually restore them to health. 


It removes disease by 





RECOLLECTIONS—1835, 

My first case was one where the party was troubled 
with a constant pain about the stomach, but not con- 
fined to one spot. Many doctors had been consulted 
who all failed to relieve. I was sent for, and found 
the patient in bed suffering great distress from pain 
about centre of stomach. There was considerable 
nervous excitement; and the peculiar look which per- 
sons who have organic disease display. I made up 
my mind at once that it was one or more stomach 
worms, und administered six pills in molasses, washed 
down by warm milk. I remained by the bed watching 
the effect of the Pills. In about half an hour the pa- 
tient became sick at the stomach, and threw up 4 
worm fourteen inches long and one and one-half 
inches in circumference. It was very lively, and got 
out of the basin on to a black tea tray. Finally, I 
caught it and put it in a bottle, and exhibited it at 187 
Hudson Street, New York, for years. I was permitted 
to refer to the patient who lived in Water Street, New 
York, and was perfectly cured from that time. This 
was in May, 1835. 

My next case was a gentleman from Edmeston, Ot- 
sego County. He was afflicted with enlargement of 
the prostate gland, had consulted the great Mott, and 
all the best doctors of the country, who told him he 
could not be cured. He came to me in May, 1835. I 
explained how the pills would act in his case. He 
was 80 well content with my explanation that he pur- 
chased six dozen boxes of Pills, and went home, In 
less than six weeks he was perfectly cured, and sold 
me hundreds of dollars worth of Brandreth’s Pills in 
Otsego County, New York. 





Extracts from a letter dated Augusta, Me., addressed 

to B. Brandreth, April 9, 1876: 
TUMOR CURED. 

“For some years my daughter was troubled with a 
swelling in her side which, however, gave her no pain. 
After five or six years it increased in size, and our 
family physician pronounced it a very dangerous tumor 
of the womb. He commenced to prescribe for the case 
without helping it in the least. Her husband took her 
to consult the celebrated Dr. Mieggs, of Philadelphia. 
After very full examination the doctor said there was 
no help for her. Other physicians who were consulted 
en the same opinion. As the tumor increased in size, 
1er husband took her to consult Dr. Storrs, of Boston, 
who pronounced the case hopeless, ‘She may,’ he said, 
‘ live some months or die in a fortnight ; take her home 
and make her as happy as you cen.’ After her return 
from Boston she grew worse very fast, with great pain 
and swelling of her bowels. Our physicians at home 

and we had two—said the tumor was of a scirrhus 
nature, and a case of cure was never known. 

“She now suffered intolerable agony. For three 
weeks she had no ease night orday. All her food was 
thrown up within an hour after eating it. Opium, 
laudanum, morphine, did not relieve her and gave her 
no rest. In this dreadful state, I heard of Brandreth's 
Pills, They had been used by aneighbor with much good 
resulting therefrom. Upon farther inquiry,I found the 
case altogether different from my daughter’s. Still, we 
concluded to give the Pills atrial. God bless Brandreth’s 
Pills, whose effects were crowned with perfect success, 

“T gave the Pills in accordance with the printed in- 
structions for their use. She rested a little the second 
day after giving them. This alone was a great com- 
fort to —— and her friends. She continued the 
Pills and slept well, and her sleep was so sweet, like 
the sleep of childhood. I felt to continue-the Pills, 
even though she could not be cured, was wise. So we 
used them right along, and we found the tumor per- 
ceptibly less in size and the vomiting after eating 
cured. Our doctor observed the change, but never 
asked me what I was doing for her; if he had, I 
should have told him she was using Brandreth's Pills, 
He called every few days and was very careful to ex- 
plain that my daughter could not possibly recover. I 
gave her oatmeal gruel in small quantities for fear of 
exciting the vomiting again. But, to conclude, with- 
in three months from the commencement of your 
Pills the tumor was entirely gone, A tumor which 
one of our doctors said would weigh over thirty 
younds. Yet, though the whole town of Augusta well 
cnow the above facts, the doctors, one and all, turn a 
deaf ear, and pooh, pooh ; but my daughter is well, and 
has been for six years, and through the wonderful cur- 
ative power of Brandreth’s Pills.” : d 

W. L. WHEELER. 

The above case, known to a whole town, will have 
no effect upon prejudiced medical men knowing all the 
facts. They are stiff-necked, the idea of Quackery 
blinds them to merit and the true principles of cure. 
Medical men {themselves, as a rule, are the greatest 
Quacks; not the man who makes a medicine which 
carries out a theory and whose results prove its truth. 

The case above of “ TUMOR CURED” shows what 
& purgative can do on EVEN CONCRETE HUMORS. 
How much easier for them when the impurities are 
floating in the circulation or confined to the organs of 
the stomach and bowels ? 

I offer Brandreth's Pills as certain, safe, and efficient 
cleansers, and which carry out successfully the cura- 
tive theory of purgation. Let bodies burdened by dis- 
ease have the advantage of the blessed assistance, 
“Purge out the old leaven that ye may be a new 
lump.” B. BRANDRETH. 

Sing Sing, April 12, 1876. 





Observe, the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills have a Gov- 
ernment Stamp in which, in white letters, are the 
words B. Brandreth, Principal Office, 294 Canal Street, 
New York, and sold by all dealers throughout the 
world. 





CRUMB’S It IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
Pocket Inhaler. 


For all Catarrhal & Throat Affections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC or Mouthpiece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of the Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections, and Fou! Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by Druggists, or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
(Patented 1873.) Of $2 00. WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., Ag’t. 

Complicated cases of long standing, and all other 
Chronic Diseases, treated by correspondence. Consulta- 
tion fee, $1 00. "Address as above, 

Lock Box 37, Buffalo, N. Y. 


- BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & Co., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y. 
MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Guagente, as well as 

se 






Aooryenete Fer 


rittted-fetoi, 


For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER C0., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


-_ . ~ * 
1776, Agents Wanted for 1876, 
The only complete ** CENTENNIAL 

ee ee 

PICTURE OF PROGRESS,°° with Key. 

Art, History, and Patriotism most ingeniously por- 
trayed, and our nation’s progress for a century pre- 
sented at a glance in this single picture. Sells to 
every body. Agents making more money than with 
any other work. Specimen copies, 22x28 inches in size 
sent on receipt of $1, and 28x40 inches for $2. Liberal 
discount to Agents. Address JAMES MILLER 








& CO., Publishers, 176 William Street, New York. 





PRICE REDUCED. 


Hereafter Lovejoy’s Beautiful Weath- 
er Houses will be sent prepaid to any 
part of the United States upon rece ipt 
of $1 50 (One Fifty). They are an 
Elegant Mantel ornament, foretelling 
the weather every day and showing 
the heat of your room. Every body 
should have one. ALVAN L. LOVE- 
JOY, Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
398 W ashington Street, Boston. 

com Beware of Worthless imitations without the full 
name “ Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather House” on the back. 









HARTSHOKRN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS, 


(6a No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 


to trade. 


You are troubled with a bad 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 


Pl} to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
tA you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 


ayour movth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 


arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. 


Sold by Druggists. 


POLLAK & CO 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum P ipe 8 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 
Basch’s Cigarettes by the Box 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

. , 
BATHS OF HOMBURG, 
Near Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Mineral Springs much resembling those of Saratoga, but 
moreefticacions (in diseases of the stomach and theliver, 
and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer climate. Sover- 
eign cure in nervous debility. All kinds of amusements. 
Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices. Skating rink. 





at Lowest Prices. 


OR TV, combined with great 

Ad TAR) le! TOURISTS’, OPERA, 

and general out door 4 and night double per- 

spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 

two tosix miles. ’ Spec tacles of the greatest trapepa- 

rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 

without the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 


sent by inclosing stamp. ,_ secu OCULISTS, OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. 


Gossamer Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless im- 
itations! See for yourself the Trade-mark, ‘‘ Gossa- 
mer Waterproof” is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. Sold by RUBBER CLOTHING CO.,, 

New York C ity. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
Chains. $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, toomatch. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
Sent C 0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS MeTaL WaTcH 
Factory, 536 Broadway, New York. Box 5006 


- GREEN'S PATENT. | 


AMERICAN DRIVEN WELLS 


Put down in New York and Kings Counties. 
Ws. D. Anprews & Bro., 414 Water St., New York. 
Licenses granted and county rights for sale through- 
out the United States. This patent having been sus- 
tained, previous infringera can settle for royalties; 
othe ors will be proceeded against. 








PEACH TREE BORERS. 


Worms which destroy our Peach Trees. One appli- 
cation a protection for ten years. Expense trifling. 
For information, address, with three-cent stamp, 

T. I. GLICK, Fruit Grower, Catasauqua, Pa. 
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PURE 


_[Juxe 


AIR, NOISELI ESSNESS, 
COMFORT, SAFETY, 
PERFECT DISTRIBUTION, 


are secured in a complete 


STEAM HEATIN G APPARATUS, 


CRANE, BREED, & COo., 
_683--715 West 8th St., Cincinnatt, 0. 
FISH & SIMPSON’S 
Professional Dead Ball. 
The Best Ball Made. Samples by 
Mail, Postpaid, $1.25. We have 
just published our new Reduced 
Catalogue, containing nearly two 
hundred C olored and Engraved Il- 
lustrations of Base-Ball, Fishing- 
Tackle, and Sporting Goods, Mail- 

ed, = receipt of 10 cents. 
132 | Nassau St., N. Y. 


chins caen Maney. 


BY 
DAVID A. WELLS. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money; or, The Remarkable 
Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded 
upon Fact. By Davip A. We.tts. With 
Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 








P. 0. Box 4968, 


Irnaca, N. Y., April 6, 1876. 
“Robinson Crusoe’s Money” seems to me admira- 
ble in every respect, and Iam recommending it to our 
students. Anprew D. Wurrr, 
President of Cornell University. 


New York, March 10, 1876. 

I congratulate you on an innovation in the mode 
of educating the people in the practical questions of 
the day that is destined to produce most valuable re- 
sults, Wii Orton. 


Wasatsoton, March 15, 1876. 
It is every way admirable. I have been surprised 
again and again at the skill, the humor, and the im- 
mense range of examples in the notes. 
Cuas. Norpuorr. 


Honoxen, N. J., March 13, 1876. 
It is a piece of missionary wort. It will tell where 
the most labored arguments and most abstruse lec- 
tures on finance would be thrown away. I thank you 
} much, as every citizen ought. R. H. Tuveston, 
| Prof.of Mechanical Engineering and Dean of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 





Cuinton, N. ¥., March 25, 1876. 
“Robinson Crusoe’s Money” will, without doubt, 
be a perfect revelation to a good many people who 
have fancied that they had some understanding of 
what is meant by a measure of value, but never have 
had any clear perception of currency having to do 
with value or measure. I think you have presented 
the necessity of gold as a measure of value in a way 
that none can fail to understand. One of the most 
difficult truths to make clear to the uneducated mind 
is that the ultimate value of gold is from its cost of 
production, demand and supply affecting it proxi- 
mately only as it does all other commodities which 
are objects of desire. This you have presented in the 

clearest manner. E.iicorr Evans, 
Professor of Political Economy, Hamilton College. 


Boston, April 5, 1876. 

“ Robinson Crusoe’s Money” ought to be circulated 
by our tract societies as tending to improve public 
and private morality. W. W. Greenoven, 

President of Boston Public Library. 


Monrereat, April 7, 1876. 

I think you have had quite an inspiration in throw- 
ing your views on currency into the form of a story. 
I have read ‘“‘Robinson Crusoe’s Money” with both 
instruction and amusement, and do not doubt that 
many thousands will do the same. 

Sir ALexanper Gat, 

Formerly Minister of Finance, Dominion of Canada, 


Wasurneton, D. C., April 12, 1876. 
I am delighted with “Robinson Crusoe.” I wish 
every one interested in the money question would 
read it. Jas. A. Garriztp, M. C, 


Wasineton, D.C., March 20, 1876. 
My pear Me. We ts,—I have read your “* Crusoe.” 
It was as clear to me as a brook in July, when we see 
each grain of gravel. It will be read and wil! exert 
great influence. 8. S. Cox. 


Ausany, N. Y., March 17, 1876. 

I have invested fifty cents currency in “ Robinson 
Crusoe’s Money,” and have realized more than five 
hundred per cent. in amusement and instruction ou 
my investment. The book is a great success. 

Joun T. Hovrrman. 


New Yorx, March 10, 1876. 
I have read with great pleasure your “ Robinson 
Crusoe’s Money.” It is capital. I agree with you in 
all the principles it involves. Joun Logp, D.D. 


Rerorm Civ, Patt Matt, ) 
Lonvon, March 27, 1876. 

I have just read your “ Robinson Crusoe’s Money.” 
It will do as much good here as in the United States, 
as we have a very large class of scholars to educate, 
namely, the agricultural laborers, who will soon be 
entrusted with the franchise. We have no time to 
lose in this educating work any more than you have 
in the United States, and must do all in our power to 
diffuse useful knowledge on economic subjects. Will 
you order your publishers to send me one thousand 
copies at as low a price as the book can be afforded, 
for gratuitous distribution on this side of the Atlantic? 

Tuos. Bayiey Porrer, M.P. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





tay" Harrer & Brorusrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 

States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
AMP LOUNGE CO., Norwalk, Conn. 
#4, $5, and $12. Folds Small. 





Lounges, 
Cuts, &c., Free. 
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June 3, 1876.] 


, Rowers’ Statuary 


$10 and d upw ard. 


‘Checkers up at the Farm,’’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 
lawn subjects, to JOHN ROGE RS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 2 27th St., New York. (Forme rly 212 Fifth Ave. ve.) 


THE SUN 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 

The events of the Presidential campaign will be so 
faithfully and fully illustrated in the THE NEW 
YORK SUN as to commend it to candid men of all 
parties! We will send the WEEKLY EDITION 
(eight pages), postpaid, from June Ist.till after elec- 
tion for 50cts. 3 the SUNDAY tte same size, 
at the same price ; “s the DAILY, four pages, for $3. 

Address HE SU N, New York City. 


| GILES’ 
INIMENT 


lODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
‘Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal 
“ Grizs' lopmpe or Amumonta is, in my judgment, the 
best remedy for neuralgia ever put before the public. 
I have been afflicted with this terrible disease for 32 
years, and never until I fell upon Mr. Giles’ remedy 
did I find any assured relief. take pleasure in say- 
ing this, inasmuch as I desire always to be a benefactor 
of the human family. WM. P. CORBIT. 
Chairman of the Methodist Church Extension.” 
Sold by all Druggis Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle 


4 BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x74 

$27 ; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good C a 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c.,$5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


ENTENNIAL } 35000 
URIOSITY ) Sold. 


Perfect and beautiful fac-similes of the original 
draft of the Declaration of Independence of our 
United States, in the handwriting of Jefferson, with 
corrections as made by Adams and Franklin, July 4th, 
1776. Pamphlet form, in four colors, elegantly bound, 
50 cents each. Specimen sheets free. Send for one, 
Great indueements to Agents and Stationers. 

EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO., Troy, N. Y. 


PORTABLE 















ts 


$40. $50. $75. $100. 
CHEAP & DURABLE. 

Will yield 400 per cent profit 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 


ver maree wesby 
mes CHAPMAN & C0, sto 


SOCI —— E & HIGH- LIFE NEC ESSITIES. 
L°S PERFUMERY and 
S PARISIAN KIDGLOVES. 
The articles from these much celebrated houses in 
Europe are to be found in the several stores of F. 
HEGLE & CO., PARISIAN KID GLOVE MANU- 
FACTURING CO., who have secured the special 
agency of E. RIMMELL, Perfumer by appointment 


to all the Courts of Europe. 
Store in New York, 232 Fifth Avenue. 











GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 


8:., Cincinnati. By a patent process be allovs pure gold so as 
to make it as elastic as Damascus Steel. Prices as low as 

the old style. Send for iliustrated price list. 
TISITING CARDS Printed Srom Nickel Silver T; pe.— 
35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&e. ,to o Agents, 10c. Address W.C. Cannon, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturer of 


Cc 4 STE i R, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. W hole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

= Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
3 doors from Bowery. 


Minton’s English Floor Tiling, marble & Slate. 


Wire STABLE Srovrs, Hovsr- 

Work, FITTines, Ranoes, KEEPING 
Creatine, f Weatuer § Frenaces. Goovs. 
FENOING ANES. Send for &CataloguesV » 


and Price-Lists. CHAS. L. PAGE, 147 State St.,Chicago. 


MALIVE 
ERAP 








— A Mouse once caught re- 
sets the trap for another. 
sample by mail, postpaid, 


“ R. EB, DIETZ, 


¥ Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


MOODY & SANKEY’S 


Puzzle, 1 Book Secrets, 1 Beautiful Actrese’s Picture, 1 
Comic bh and 3 mos. subs’n to “ Welcome Guest,” a 
paper of great interest to all. The lot, postpaid, oniy 10c. 
and stamp. Address, now, Kendall & Co., Be ston, Mass. 
WOODEN SHOES. 
Deyrer and Curapest Shoes made. 
Samples by mail. Circulars free. 

Liberal discount to Dealers. 

_Noverty Suoe Co., Meadville, 


TWO DOLLARS 


Rr uy the C entene al Printing Press, and Five Dollars a Pri ntin 
ding ress, Type, Cabinet, Ink, ete. Specimens 
Address you NG AME RI¢ “A 
y 


Trav Street 


> CAT CHE 
MOUSE 









Picture, 1 Cu- 
rious Picture 


Cirenlars free 


nting ar 
Pun ss ¢ uP ANY.N 


Prof. Hall's Magic Compouna 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
On the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheerfully re- 
funded. 25 = per package, postpaid; 3 for 
Decents. E. JONES. Ashland, Mass. 


4 
$12 


* terms free. 


a day at home. _Agents wanted. 


Ontfit and 
TRUE & 


& CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S 








ca 


Mar- 





WEEKLY. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOK. 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 


Arranged for Drill and Review in Grammar and High Schools. 


Price 60 cts. Introduction, 40 cts. 


Exchange, 30 cts. Teachers’ Edition, with Answers, 75 cts. 


The object of this work is to supply the growing demand on the part of teachers for a larger 
number of progressive examples for practice than is usually found in the text-books, in order to 
secure accuracy and rapidity in arithmetical operations. 

Its distinguishing feature is that each subject is first treated separately, with at least twenty- 
five examples, without answers, rules, tables, or suggestions, so that in a class of from twenty-five 


to thirty each pupil can have a different examy 


ile ; 


then a large number and variety of promis 


cuous examples are given, involving all the preceding subjects, and so arranged as to require a 


practical knowledge of them. 


; ‘ _ = , 
It is progressive, practical, and complete, and is designed to supplement any Series of Arith- 


metics in use. 


COMMEN 


DATIONS 


From Rev. Tuomas Hutt, late President of Harvard University. 


I regard your little book of Arithmetical Problems with great favor ; 


and could I rule as autocrat in our 


public schools, would have no other text-book in arithmetic used in those rooms in which I found thor- 


oughly competent teachers than such a book of problems. 


and the pupil who can perform them all, readily aud 
nary arts of computation. 


Your examples are numerous and well arranged, 
correctly, has obtained a good knowledge of the ordi 


From A. G. Ham, Master of Lincoln School, Boston, Masa. 


I think Wentworth’s Problems the best book of the kind yet prepared. 
tant principles of arithmetic are very full and practical 


ordinary text-books on this subject. 

From A. P. Mars.e, 
lems in arithmetic, well arranged, and 
Our teachers have found it very useful. 


From D. W. 
set of questions for class review I have ever seen. 
From Exisua Y¥ 


From C 


We shall hereafter use Weutworth’s Arithmetic 
Arithmetics. 


From D. D. Patton, Prin. of High School, Portland, 
Wentworth's Arithmetical Problems has been used in this school since its | 
mirably adapted as a text-book for the purpose designed by the a 


kind equally satisfactory. 


From Patrrenson MoNvutt, Professor of Mathematics in the Indiana Asbury U 


Having examined Wentworth's Problema, I take 


Supt. of Public 
This book has been in use in our schools several years. 
in the hands of a skilful 


Jonrs, Maater of Lowell School, Boston 
i have used Wentworth’s Problems two or three years with pleasing results 


. Crarke, Prin. of Grammar School, 
We are using Wentworth’s Problems with excellent r 


. F. Vresaun, Prin. of Public 


The illustrations of the impor- 
It can not fail to be a most valuable addition to the 
Ww 

contains a 
teacher it might 


Schools, 


It 


, Masa. 
number of all sorts of prob- 
be used as the only text- be wok 


reeater 


arge 


, Mase 

They are the best arranged 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
esults 


School, Manitowoc, 


Wis. 


al Problems in our grammar grades, instead of the 


Me. 


publication, and has proved ad 


uthor. I have met with no book of its 


niversity, Greencastle, Ind. 


pleasure in recommending it to all our schools in place 


of, or in connection with, the higher arithmetics usually taught 





Copies 
receipt of half the retail price. 


for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers 


5 on 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application, 





_ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N.Y, 


a 
ERPRISE PRESs,.. | 
FOUR SIZES. 
CREAT SUCCESS! 
STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE 


Es 





| 
Sh Co- MANUFACTURERS. 
WEST MERIDEN,CT ] 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
Send for — Descriptive —— of Plants gratis. 
OOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill N urseries, W est Chester, Pa. 


if LAIR S ‘PILLS. The Great English Remedy 

for Gout and Rheumatism; Sure, Safe, Effectual. 
PROUT & HARSANT, Proprietors, London H. PLAN 
TEN & SON, 2% W illiam St., N. Agents. Box, 34 
Pills, $1 25, by Mail. Sold by Druggists, 


HWALDSTEIN 





He i 


OPTICIANS45Broadway NX 


TALOGUE MAILED on/-APPLICATION * 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One coyy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauven's Magazine, Hauren’s Weexty, and Hanerr’s 
Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be syplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank No should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


or, 


tes. since 
e#, #1nce, 


Teams ror Apventistne tn Harree's Weexiy anp 
arprn’s Bazar. 
Ha o Weekly. —Inside Paces, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U.S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest-selling book ever pub 
lished. It contains a full account of the Grand Cen 
tennial Exhibition. 

CAUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
are being circ ulated ; see that the book you buy con 
taine 442 Fine Engravings and $25 pages. 

Send for Circulars and extra te rms to Agents. Ad 
dress Nationa, Puutisuine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| MAGIC 
NEEDLE 


Threader 


r | Sewing Machines; also Electric for Mand Needles. Only 
| § vertect threaders made. Used by the Blind in all Asylume. 
Kat led for Feit ts. Large discount to dealers. Agents wanted. 
| WELI FG. CO., 3& Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
WO 
Sit 





aia ‘ ~ 





J 


A DAY. Agents wanted for the Ilustra- 
ted Hand-Book to ( 


Me ‘entennial Grounds 
and Philadelphia. 64 Illustrations & Map. Price only 
25 cents Sells like hot cakes. Circulars free. JOHN 
E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa 
| about Catalogue and maps free. 
| Marylond and A J. F. MANCHA, 
Delaware. Easton, Md., Smyrna, Del 


\‘ HERMERHORN’S MONTHLY is Good for Parents 
and Teachers. Samp! $2. J. W.SCHER 
MERHORN @ C0.P 14 Bond Street, N. Y. 


$250 


oa 


| DIAMONIZED Metal Knife and Scissors 
Sharpener, a lase ‘ utte r and Ie e + ick in one. 
re, rthad 
y mail, 


,20c. ; per an 


*ublishers, 


A MONTH. 


where 


Agents wanted ev 
+t ueiness honoral 
milare® sent tree 


J. wonTh & CO., St 


ery 

and firet- 
Address 

Louis, Mo 


clase 


ndre 7" ofs 


steeis.”” H 


ar te 
¥ ‘ 


ente, Ter gents of on ber ody 
Ga S iapewein MAN'S « Cee Bare 
WE WANT AN AGENT in every town 


Easy work athome. Write now and we 


VES : will'start you. $8 a day sure to all. SIMP 
SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


STUTTERING,.—U. § 
bs) (Da. WHITE), 417 4th Ave 
No pay until pe rfectly cured. 


WE® 


Rubber Name p 
Stamps, with 
indelible Ink, ¢ 


Institute. 
Best references. 
or send for circular. 


Stammering 
m 4. 
re al] 
WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
Se nd stamp for catalogue, or 2% 


. RICHARDS & CO., 





for sample 


Hallowell, Maine. 


ust patented, indispensible to business men 


( ); Ts sent to any address Also moveable Type, 
Send for Catalogue Kell & Oakley, San Francisco 


‘¢ <2} re FANCY CARDS,all tinte,with name,10c.,post- 
-) paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renna. Co., N.Y. 
5 Views of the Centennial Buildit 2 sent 

FREE. for 8c. M. Mreoras & ¢ t 


stamp. 


v0 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver Pad 


QURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION, 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all ite 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 

‘ever, Sea- Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Biliows 
Insorders, &e., de 

None genuine 
without the Trade 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 

Aek your druggist 
for it For Certifi 
cates read little blue 
book, Enemy in the 
Air. 





TRADE-MaRk. 
Wi. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprictors, 
No, 83 John Street, N. ¥. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I 
DANIEL DERONDA. Vorome Finer. By Gronoe 
Eusor, Author of “ Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” 
“ Adam Bede,” &c. In Two Volames. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 60 per volume. (Vol. 1. Now Ready.) 
ll 


STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY. 


By J. R. Gave, Author of ‘A Short History of the 
English People.” Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75; Uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $2 00 

ILL, 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Awruonr 
Trouiore, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” * ‘Orley Farm,” “The Sma!! House at Al- 
lington,” “P hi neas Finn,” “ Phineas Redux,” “ Doe- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way "We Live N ow,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?" &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents 

1V 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 


TRY FOR 1875 Annual Record of Science at 
Industry for 1875. Edited by Srenorn F. Baran, 
with the Assistance of Emivent Men of Science, 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 

Uniform with the volames of the Annual Record 


Industry for 1871, 
V 

Select Poems of 

ites, by Witiusam J 

Master of the Higt 

Illustrated. Square 


of Science an 1872, 1878, 1874. 

GRAY'S POEMS 
Edited, with N 
formerly Head 
bridve, Mass. 
cenls 


Thomas Gray 

Roure, A.M . 
1 School, Cam 
lémo, Cloth, 


VI 
MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevervan, M.P. With Portrait 
on Steel. 2 vols Svo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $2 50 per volume 
VIL 
THE DILEMMA, A Novel 
Battle of Dorking.” 


By his 


By the Author of * The 
, Paper, 75 cents. 

Vill 

By Samvuet. 8. C 
Abroad,” “ Eight Years 


SVvO 


WHY WE LAUGH, 
* Buckeye 


Author of 


ongress,” 


x, 
n © 


“Winter Sunbeama,” & i2mo, Cloth, 61 8 
1X 
DEAD MEN'S SHOES A Novel. By Mies M. E. 
Baappow, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “A Strange 
World,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” “ Loet for 
Love, ‘RB nd t John Company,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” “ Eleanor's Vi tory,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents 
x 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY; or, The Remark 
able Financial Fortunes and Mi «fortunes of a Re- 
mote Isjand Community Fic m Founded upon 
Fact Ry Davin A Wess Wi th Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nast, Svo, Paper, 00 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
XI 
THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY A Novel By Mary 
Ceou. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton'’s Money,” 
“ Victor and Vanquished,” &« vo, Paper, 15 cents, 
XU 
CARTER QUARTERMAN A Novel, By Witttau 
M. Bakes, Author of * Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “Mo Evane,” “A Good Year,” &. Illus 
trated. ivo, Paper, 15 conte. 
X1l 
THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA PART tl First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, ee, Discoveries, Natural History, 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a Copions Etymological Dictionary. On 


the Plan of Dr Wieasen Saurru's “* Principia Latina.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part L of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) 
XIV 
THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA.. PART |. A First 
German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectas, 


and Exercise-Book, with Vo« 
of Dr. Witsitam Saurru’s “* 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


On the Pian 
ipia Latina.” 12mo, 


shularies 
Princ 





ew Harree & Beoruens will send either of the above 
| works by part of the 
, on receipt of the price. 


mail, postage 
United States or Canada 


prepaid, to an 


tw Hanren’s Catacoour mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FrRanKkimn Sovanre, N. Y. 
a Wee & » pegeaitn Aine und Young, Male and Fe 


rms & OUTFIT FREE 


$17: xeny & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
$350 A MONTH. — Agents wanted 
the we 


free. Address J. “BONSON, 


9 Extra Fine Mixed ( 
postpaid. L. JONES 
ADIES can make $% 00 a day in their own city or 
4 town. Address ELLIS M’F'G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


AGENTS 
$5 to $2 


A Day. t - pyment Gor all 
S10: tal Felton & Co., 


per ay 4 “Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 
$10: aa burroro's Sons, Boston Mass 


male the Te 
Address P 0 Vic 


36 Best 
wid One sample 
Detroit, Mich. 
ards, with name, 10 cents 
& OV., 


Nassau, New York. 


lil’'d Catalogue, 


Send stamp for 64-p 
, Boston, Mase. 


+ Boeron Noveuty Co 


per day at home 
free. Srirneonw & Co 


Samples worth $1 
,Portiand, Maine. 


Centennial Novelty 
N.Y. City. 


Geo. L 











HARPER'S WEEKLY. — 


TS DUARTERS 
HEAD Pie 
BLICAN 








A SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE ABOVE: 
The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle says that “it will be remembered that General Parmer was Gov- 


ernor of Illinois at the time of the Chicago fire. 
tial law, and some of his soldiers killed Colonel Grosvenor. 


General Sueripan placed the city under mar- 
Governor PALMER attempted to have 


Genera! Sueripan and the soldiers who did the killing indicted for murder, but public opinion 


was against him, and the Grand Jury refused to find bills against the parties. 





Governor PALMER 





REMOVAL. 


C. G, Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
pois et (Broadway & 23d St.) 


7 S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton St., N. Y., 
AGENT FOR JAS. W. QUEEN & CO. 
Microscopes from $3 to $1500. 


Tourists’? Glasses, Mathematical Instruments, 
&c. Catalogues: Part 1, Mathematical Inst’s; Part 2, 
Optical Insts ; sent to any address, 19 cents each. 





IMPROVED 
ROOFS PLASTIC-SLATE 


will make the best mew or repair and preserve old 
roofs of all kinds cheaper and more substantially 
than any thing else. Has been tested and improved for 
20 years, is a perfect protection againet weather and fre, 
and endorsed Pr 82 Fire Insurance Co's 
Refer to 2000 roofs in New York, 3 to 12 years old— 
Churches, Dwellings, Factories,-&c. Is 
equally good for steep or flat roofs, and easily applied. 
Complete materials for New Roof, 3c., 4¢s, and 
5c. per sq. foot. Work warranted 5 to 10 years. 
Plastic Slate Paint, 60 cts, per gallon. 
PLASTIC SLATE ROOF Coating, THICK, 60 cents 
per gallon, 
Sent every where, with simple instructions. 
General Merchants should sell these well- 
tried goods, as they can recommend them with entire 
confidence. Send for circular, 


EDW’D VAN ORDEN & CO., 


Sole M'f’r’s, 79 Maiden Lane, N. Y. (Established, 1863.) 


= \SAVE 202° 
on hy, BUY THE 
vag c Rio rewow’™ 
ar WILSON 
\/ SHUTTLE SEWING 
» MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS 












‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Sorz Acent, 91 John St., N. Y. 


Pa\Clen NN MMaathts 


McAllister’s Patent Artopticon. 


Most powerful Magic Lantern made. 

Brilliant Oil Lamp; for Sunday-Schools, 

= Lectures, &c. Stereopticons and Slides at 

reduced prices. Very profitable business, 

Catalogues sent on application. WM. Y. McALLIS- 
TER, 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DICH’S Fer saic by all Drugeists, 











HOTEL, 
Saratoga Springs,N.Y., 


will reopen for the reception of guests 
June Ist, 1876. 


Since the close of last season extensive improve- 
ments have been made. A new ball-room, 60x90 feet, 
a spacious club-house, and 125 first-class rooms have 
been added. By the construction of a complete sys- 
tem of water-works, guests of this house will enjoy 
the luxury of PURE SPRING WATER IN 
THEIR OWN BROOMS, 

For apartments, address 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
} Managers. 





Henry Crate, 
Wa. WILKINSON 





The New Lawn Game 


VEXILLO, 


Or the IMPROVED CROQUET. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 
E.I1.HORSMAN, 72 John St., N. Y. 








DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright, an Square Pianos, 


WHO BUY DECKER BROTHERS’ PIANOS. 

In ventinn | about in society one finds the Decker Bro.s’ 
instrument in the parlors of our older wealthy families, 
whose home circles are 80 many permanent centres of 
refined taste—people who travel comfortably to Eu- 
rope, who import only genuine works of art, who rep- 
resent the highest intellect and social culture of which 
we can boast.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $350 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits, 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits. 

Furniture in Eastiake’s Designs, 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
miture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c,, at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. Y. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
Professional Dead Ball 
is admitted to be the best Base-Ball 
made. Samples by mail, postpaid, 
| $1.50. We have just published our 
new Spring Catalogue, with large 
colored Fashion Sheet, 27 x 36, 
a splendid Club-room ornament ; by 
mail on receipt of price, 10c. Address 

126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





P. 0. Box 4958, 


| WHY WE LAUGH) = 


BY 4 
S.S. COX." | = 


i ° | 
Why We Laugh. By Samver 
S. Cox, Author of *‘ Buck- 
eye Abroad,” “‘ Eight Years. 
in Congress,” ‘* Winter Sun- 
beams,” &c. Third Thou- ‘ 
sand. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Sor 


The volume is all aglow with A 
wit. ** * One of the happiest books | ——> 
totake up for a half-hour at atime, | < 
and ofall books of the year it is the S 
most readable when taken piece- | “_ 
meal. The philosophy and logic | ~@ 
of wit form a valuable part of the 
work, and the fund of anecdote, 
story, quotation, the result of a 
very extended search and gather- 
ing, can hardly be equaled, we 
think.—Boston Traveller. 

Contains the largest, best, and 
most amusing collection of Amer- 
ican “quips and jests,” wit and 
humor, racy anecdotes, and ready 
retorts yet put together. — Phila- 

delphia Press. 





| Published by | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥ <a S, 
L LS, N. I. "o “ 

Se Sent by mail, postage pre- O74 


paid, to any part of the U.S. or | 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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He does not resort to violent means for relief. 
Nature’s remedy, in the shape of this aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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“CHANGE” FOR THE BETTER. 


GREAT REDUCTION © 


IN PRICE OF 


Decorated Dinner and Tea Sets, 


White China and all Goods Reduced in Price. 


_DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0.,"*7 “scsnei™ 


A man of noted health was asked how it was he seemed to 





‘*T am not particular in my meals ;, I. eat what I 


las like; and whenever I feel under the weather, I resort to my 
\' ae, 5" . 
's Seltzer A 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


which I keep always in the house.” 


Wise man, and economical 
He uses 











Separated only by the railroad track from Hon. A. T. 
Stewart's Garden City, which is beyond doubt the 


Greatest Real Estate Enterprise Known. 


Shares, $100 Each, 


Payable $8 Monthly, 


Subject to a Discount of FIVE PER CENT., if CASH 
in Full is Paid at TIME of PURCHASING, 


Each Shareholder will have One Lot, 


WHILE THE MOST FORTUNATE ONE WILL 
RECEIVE A 


$10,000 MANSION 


AND TWO ACRES 


Of the BEST LAND on the MAIN STREET, and but 
two blocks from the Railroad Station 


Every Lot is Healthy and Desirable, 


The only differences in their values bee | their near- 
ness to the depot on this property and the choice of 
streets where located. 


Sale of Shares and Distribution. 


By the laws of New York it is legal to distribute by 
drawing among the purchasers of shares in real estate 
the property comprised in the undertaking, and we 
have set aside the lots hereinafter mentioned for such 
purpose. . 

EACH PURCHASER OF A SHARE, upon the pay- 
ment of the first installment, will receive a certificate 
entitling him or her to one of the lots or plots men- 
tioned in the annexed list upon the full payment of 
the One Hundred Dollars, either in weekly or monthly 
installments, or cash down, as the purchaser may elect, 
the location of each purchaser's property to be deter- 
mined by a 


Drawing at Third Avenue Theatre, 
WHICH BUILDING WILL COMFORTABLY SEAT 














Great Clearing-Out Sale and Distribution of Houses and Lots 
IN THE NEW AND THRIVING SETTLEMENT OF 


INCHCOGKS GARDEN CITY PARK, 


1700, 


In Presence of the Shareholders, 


TO WHICH ONLY THOSE SHOWING CERTIFI- 
CATES WILL BE ADMITTED ON 


Monday, October 30, 1876. 


Two wheels will be provided —one holding the names 
of shareholders and the other holding the numbers of 
the plots and lots. A name and number will be drawn 
simultaneously until both wheels are empty and the 
awards called, each shareholder being entitled to which- 
ever his number designates as shown on the map. 

No shareholder's name can enter into the distribu- 
tion unless his or her payments shall amount to twenty- 
five dollars on each share taken by the date of the 
distribution. This rule is essential to preserve good 
faith between the shareholders. 


List of Property Offered 


AT THE UNIFORM PRICE OF 


$100 PER SHARE, 


ONE AWARD of ys, with Thirty-six Lots, 
corner of Jericho ulevard and Stewart Avenue, 
worth $10,000. 

ONE AWARD of Large Slat-Roof Barn and Six 
Lots, corner of Stewart Avenue and First Street, 
worth $3000, 

THREE AWARDS of New Two-Story Cottages and 
Lots, worth $1000 each. 

SEVEN AWARDS of Sixteen Lot Plots, at $1000 each. 

TEN AWARDS of Eight Lot Plots, valued at $500 each. 

TEN AWARDS of Four Lot Plots, valued at $500 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $250 each. 

THREE HUNDRED AWARDS of Lots, valued at 
$150 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $130 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $120 each. 

FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN AWARDS of 
Lots, valued at $100 each. 

EACH SHAREHOLDER will receive a full Covenant 
Warranty Deed for the Lot or Lots awarded, upon 
the completion of the payments. 





For maps and further information, call upon or address 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, 355 Third Avenue, N.Y. 





Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
g Boy shave great fun and make money fast at 
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printing. Send two stamps for full cata- 


logue of ses, type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
e sses KELSEY & O0., Meriden, Conn. 


FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&2@™~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
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LOVERS OF | 


Delicions Coffee, 


Smith’s Family Roaster 
enables one to have pure 
Coffee without loss of the 
delicate flavor. It can be 
roasted in 20 minutes without the aid of a Cook on 
any Stove or Range. Manufactured by 


W.T.& J. MERSEREAU, 62 Duane St., N.Y. 
SANDS POINT HOTEL, Sands Point, L. L 


b Situated 20 miles from New York, on L. 1. Sound. 
For further particulars, address G. Dunspaugh, Pro’r. 


BONDS all kinds Bo%t & Sold. Write W. 
H. Weeks, Banker, 178 Bway, N.Y. 


[June 3, 1876. 
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COACHING REVIVED. 

WE do not share in Mr. Rusk1y’s 
wholesale denunciation of railroads, 
They are great conveniences when 
one has a long distance to travel 
within a limited time, but there is 
certainly no pleasure in speeding 
through the country in a hot, dusty 
car at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles an hour, your eyes filled with 
cinders, and pained by looking out 
at the landscape whirling by. For 
the enjoyment of the trip, it would 
be better to be three months than 
three days and a half between New 
York and San Francisco—the time 
an enterprising theatrical firm of 
this city proposes to run a special 
train from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific coast. The train will be timed 
so as to pass through the glorious 
Rocky Mountain scenery by day- 
light, but it will be like seeing a 
landscape by a flash of lightning 
at night. Picture after picture will 
follow each other in such rapid suc- 
cession that no distinct impression 
will be left on the mind—nothing 
more than confused images, like a 
blurred photograph. We venture 
to say that more genuine, healthful 
enjoyment can be derived from one 
ride out to Pelham Bridge and back 
on the top of Colonel Kane’s coach 
than from the whole flying railway 
trip from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Colonel Detancey Kane is an 
American gentleman of fortune and 
leisure who takes an enthusiastic 
interest in coaching. Last summer 
he drove a coach from London to 
Windsor Forest. This year, believ- 
ing that Americans would take kind- 
ly to the novel amusement, he is 
running a regular old-fashioned 
English coach from New York to 
the above-mentioned locality. The 
coach, imported from London, is 
elegant and luxurious. The point 
of departure is the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Madison Square and Fifth 
Avenue, at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, arriving at Pelham Bridge 
at one in the afternoon. At half 
past three, the interval giving plen- 
ty of time for a dinner, a picnic, or 
a stroll, the coach starts on its re- 
turn, and arrives at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick at five. More than railroad 
punctuality is observed. The fare 
for the round trip is three dollars, 
fifty cents extra each way for a box 
seat. Passengers’ luggage up to 
eighty-five pounds is carried free. 
Parcels are taken at moderate rates, 
and delivered with care and punc- 
tuality. The fares for intermediate 
distances are at proportionate rates, 
and the coach receives and sets 
down passengers and parcels at any 
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point on the route, exce pt between 
the Hotel Brunswick and Fifty- 
ninth Street. The route lies through 
1 most delightful country, abound 


ing in charming and picturesque 
scenery, and the region about Pel 
ham Bridge affords pleasant facil 


ities for picnics, boating, fishing, 
and other healthful and enjoyable 
out-door recreauons 

Before the introduction of rail- 
roads, coaching in this country was 
a prosperous and extensive busi 
ness, and the old stage routes are 
to this day the smoothest and best 
roads to be found, especially in the 
New England States and Eastern 
New York Coach routes still ex- 


ist in localities where the “iron 
horse” has not yet made its appear 
an A line of stages runs from 
Car yharie, on the New York Cen 
tral Railroad, to Sharon Springs, a 
distance of twelve or fifteen miles, 
through a beautiful country, diver. 


sified with almost every kind of hill 
and valley scenery. There are sev 


eral stage-coach lines traversing 
that rich rolling country in which 
t kes of Western New York are 
set like great gems, and others are 
to be found in the northern part of 
t “tate winding around the foot 


} of the Adirondacks, and skirt 
famous North woods Al 


t! h our country is lacking in the 
historical monurents and associa 
tior und in the softened beauties 
of « vated landscapes, which con 
titute one of the principal charms 
of stage-coach riding in England, 





t counterbalanced by the great 
er boldness and variety of her nat 
ural scenery, and the charm of vast 
i es to be traversed and fresh 
attractions to be discovered No 


sta route in the world equal ithe 
old overland journey to the Pacific 
coast for extent, for romance, and 

nture. Tame indeed is the rail 
“ trip in comparison! But except 
for short pleasure trip like Colonel 
Kane's present enterprise, coach 
ing must soon go out of date every 
where 


There are many charming routes 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Jer 
sey City on which coaches could 
be run, and the success which has 
attended Colonel Kane's effort to 
place a healthful, delightful, and 
invigorating means of recreation 
within the reach of our citizens will 
doubtless incite others to engage in 

imilar enterprises. A more pleas 
unt excursion can not be imagined 


than a ride on one of these coaches 
in fine we ather, where one i not 
only carried to a place where rest 
and recreation are to be found, but 
where every tep of the w iy is 
fraught with keen enjoyment 
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COACHING REVIVED—COLONEL KANE’S COACH ON THE ROAD.—[Drawy py IL. P. Pranisu 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY. 


Ir is a singular fact in the history of mankind 
that the most bitter strife which has ever arisen 
between parties, the most demoniac cruelty, and 
the bloodiest carnage, have been in connection 
with the so-called “ religious wars.” It also strikes 
the student of human nature with wonder that 
ome of the foulest treachery ever known upon 
earth has been the work of a woman’s hand. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew is one of the 
most fearful instances of the ruin that can be 
wrought by religious bigotry and the machina- 
tions of a female fiend. CaTuerine pE MEDICIs, 
Regent of France during the minority of her son, 
Cnartes [X., was a woman of boundless energy 
and indescribable depravity. Caring little for 
religion in itself, although very prone to supersti- 
tion, she was an enemy to Protestantism chicfly 
because its principles were opposed to the abso- 
lute despotism which she desired to maintain. 

In the sixteenth century it would almost have 
been regarded as impious to affirm that error or 
heresy was not to be pursued and punished. 
Even the reformers themselves had not yet 
awakened to the principle that man has a right 
to believe that which appears to his conscience 
to be true, and that he should not endeavor to 
constrain the religious faith of his neighbor. 
The doctrine of toleration was unknown among 
the members of the bitterly opposing parties, 
and they met to settle their difficulties on fields 
of blood. Civil war raged with terrible ferocity 
throughout France. Led by the Guisks, the Cath- 
olics made terrible headway against their adver- 

iries, whom they outnumbered six to one. The 
Protestants seemed only to struggle in self-defense. 
Corient and the Prince of Condé were doing their 
uttermost, while the great hope of their party, 
Henry of Navarre, was held inthralled by the 
court beauties employed by Caruerine De Mepicis 
to corrupt men she regarded as dangerous. 

The completeness of Catuerine’s scheme for 
winning this prince to her cause will be seen in 
the marriage arranged between him and the 
haughty MarGuerire DE VALois, sister of CHARLES 
IX. This weak-brained prince, who in the mean 
ime had attained his majority, still remained a 
vere tool in the hands of his unscrupulous moth- 
er, and between them they arranged one of the 
foulest plots ever conceived by mortals, which 
was to be executed under the cover of the wed- 
ding festivities. A sort of hollow peace had 
been concluded between the combatants in 1570. 
Open hostilities were concluded, and the distract- 
ed realm was in the enjoyment of one of those 
delusive calms which precede a storm. This 
circumstance gave the wily CATHERINE an oppor- 
tunity to summon all the more important Protest- 
ant leaders to Paris. Nearly all responded to 
the invitation, but a few, suspicious of a snare, 
declined. One nobleman remarked to his friends, 
“If the wedding be celebrated at Paris, the liver- 
ies will be very crimson.” 

The brave Cottaxt was drawn to Paris. Not 
only were the friendly protestations of CHarLEs 
apparently sincere, but he even offered the old 
admiral an important office in the council of the 
state, the better to blind the party which he rep- 
resented. The day appointed for the wedding 
approached, and meanwhile the king and his infa- 
mous mother deliberated in secret council wheth- 
er or no the bridegroom should be included in 
the list of victims, It may have been that Caru- 
ERINE did not care to lift her hand against the 
husband of her child, but it was decided that 
Henry of Navarre should be spared. 

On the 17th of August, 1572, the marriage took 
place, followed by the sumptuous entertainments 
that usually accompany a royal alliance. The 
Pope, who was unaware of the hideous acts in 
contemplation, became alarmed at the friendly re- 
lations that had been apparently established be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, and sent a legate 
to France whose business it was to expostulate 
with Cuartes. The monarch replied to his visit- 
or: “I do devoutly wish I could tell you all. In 
a little time the holy father shall have reason to 
praise my zeal in behalf of the faith.” 

On the 22d of August Cotiant requested per- 
mission to retire from the capital. Then it was 
that the first shot was fired. On his way to his 
lodgings the bullet of an assassin pierced the old 
man’s breast. The Protestants were wild with 
consternation. All their leaders had been enticed 
to Paris, and danger was in the very air. 

Another day of comparative quiet passed, though 
the Huguenots dreaded they knew not what. Fur- 
ther to allay all suspicion, the king planned a 
magnificent entertainment for the evening of Sat- 
urday. The morrow would be the day of St. Bar- 
tholomew. All arrangements were intrusted to 
the vehement and blood-thirsty Duke of Guise. 
Troops were stationed in important positions, and 
the Catholic population secretly armed. For the 
greater security of the Catholics, they were en- 
joined to wear upon their hats a white cross which 
might be distinguished in the darkness. The 
conspiracy was by no means confined to Paris; 
its seeds had been disseminated throughout the 
kingdom, and the storm was to burst simultane- 
ously in the provinces and the capital. 

History tells us that at the last moment the 
cowardly heart of Cuartes IX. quailed at the 
thought of his awful work. He hesitated when 
the time for giving the signal arrived, and it was 
only when urged on by his fiendish mother that 
he found courage to order the alarm-bell to be 
rung. This was the preconcerted signal for the 
beginning of those fearful acts of carnage that 
make men shudder to hear of them even after 
the lapse of three centuries. “The sights that 
met the eye upon that awful night,” says one of 
our eminent historians, “were enough to appall 
the stoutest heart. Murderers, with wild out- 
cries, rushed in all directions in pursuit of their 
victims. Women and children in their night- 
clothes ran frantically through the streets, utter- 
ing piercing shrieks. The mangled bodies of the 





young and of the old, of males and females, were 
strewn every where about, and the pavements 
were slippery with blood.” 

Many of the Huguenots were made prisoners 
in their own houses, the soldiers of the king hav- 
ing invested the doors of their dwellings. In our 
double-page engraving the artist has chosen for 
his theme a scene of this kind. A brave party 
of Protestants are standing in impotent rage be- 
hind their own casements, prevented from suc- 
coring their brethren or dying with them. 

The annals of the world are filled with narra- 
tives of crime and woe, but the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew stands probably without a parallel. 
The massacre was continued in the city and 
throughout the kingdom for a week, and it is 
computed that from eighty to one hundred thou- 
sand Protestants were slain in France. The mes- 
senger who carried the news to Rome was re- 
ceived with transports of joy, and rewarded with 
a thousand pieces of gold. Cannons were fired, 
bells rung, and an immense procession, with all 
the trappings of sacerdotal rejoicing, paraded 
through the streets. Thus the Romish Church 
celebrated an event which, contemplated in all its 
aspects of perfidy, cruelty, and cowardice, must be 
pronounced one of the greatest crimes recorded 
in history. 


THE STORY OF A RING. 

Ir seemed to me the most unfortunate position 
in the world. 

I had arrived, about ten minutes before, at 
the house of an aunt whom I had never seen, 
and who was sick. I was to be her nurse and 
companion. Her servant had showed me into 
this wretched trap, as I now called it, in an- 
guish of spirit, though it was really a pretty, 
cheerful little room, opening by a curtained arch 
from the parlor, informing me that the house- 
keeper would be there immediately to conduct 
me to my aunt. And here was I, an utter stran- 
ger, assisting at a lovers’ quarrel. 

Two persons had entered the room an instant 
after I had seated myself. It was twilight, and 
the lamps were not yet lighted. I was wholly 
invisible, and they evidently imagined themselves 
to possess the solitude befitting their conversa- 
tion. 

“The farce may as well end here,” had said 
a woman’s voice at the moment of her crossing 
the threshold. “For my part, lam weary of the 
play. Ino longer love you, and I will not pre- 
tend affection merely to feed your vanity, which 
is as limitless as your impertinence in persisting 
in attentions that you see I detest.” 

It was the most intolerably proud voice that 
could be imagined. 

“T still love you, and you know it. And I 
have far too much faith in your former profes- 
sions to credit the words put into your mouth by 
the anger of an unfortunate moment. You are 
utterly mistaken in your supposition. My love 
for you is always—” 

“ Your love for me! Your Jove /” with an ac- 
cent of angry scorn that defies description. 
“Never dare to mention to me again a word that 
you can not comprehend. It is an insult to me 
to hear it—an insult that I will not endure. 
And to cure your apprehension of my repent- 
ance, let me tell you that I, who know the mean- 
ing of this word that you utter so glibly—ZJ love 
some one else.” 

She stepped swiftly to the window and threw 
it open. There was an instant’s silence. There 
was audible the rustle of her sleeve as she tossed 
something from her with force. 

“T have thrown your ring away,” she explain- 
ed, with a nonchalance in extraordinary contrast 
with her former violence. “I threw it toward the 
cistern. Possibly it has slipped through some 
crevice or other, and gone down into the water. 
I hope so. In that case it is impossible that the 
sight of it can ever again insult me with the re- 
membrance that I have worn it. Permit me to 
wish you an exceedingly good evening !” 

It was easy to imagine the mocking reverence 
of the courtesy she now swept him; then she 
was gone. Immediately after, and silently, he 
also left the apartment. 

They did not go too soon, whoever they were. 
A cold perspiration dampened my forehead; I 
really trembled. The vehemence of the feelings 
engaged, the certainty felt by the actors of their 
complete isolation, and my own innocent guilt in 
overhearing, ali quite overpowered me. 

Half a minute did not elapse after the last 
sound of the gentleman’s footsteps before the 
parlor door again opened, and a prim little wom- 
an entered, with a lamp in her hand. She looked 
in all the corners, as one might search for a 
dropped pocket-handkerchief, and at last per- 
ceived the new-comer, 

“Ah, miss, I have kept you waiting quite a 
time, to be sure! But your aunt took a sudden 
notion to put mustard draughts on her ankles— 
though Dr. Richardson had just gone, and he 
never thought of ordering them !—and have ’em 
she must. And I supposed you’d be comforta- 
ble here.” 

“Quite comfortable, thank you. 
said you would come presently.” 

“Well, you'd best have some tea before you 
see your aunt. She told me to give you some. 
I shall try to find something you like; though 
what with all these people flying about the house 
that have got no business here—this company, I 
mean—I don’t know whether I am on my head or 
feet.” 

I received the refreshments she brought me 
gratefully, after which I was conducted to my 
aunt’s room. 

Consideration for the feelings of other people 
was not one of the old lady’s characteristics, and 
after a few disparaging remarks on my personal 
appearance, J was dismissed for the night. 

The sun was just risen next morning when I 
took courage to step outside and look about me. 


The servant 





The grass was very wet with dew, but how it 
sparkled in that fresh light! All at once I 
stopped and stared before me. There, glittering 
in the grass, lay a ring. I stood like one fasci- 
nated, gazing at it very foolishly, for I knew well 
what ring it was. Presently I heard some one 
calling far off, and not stopping to think, I pick- 
ed the ring up, and ran back to the house, all 
trembling. 

At breakfast I endeavored to discover the hero 
and heroine of last evening’s drama. Two of 
the ladies were sisters, tall, languid blondes, very 
beautifully dressed, and very dainty. They tri- 
fled elegantly with their knives and forks, and 
varried on airy summer-morning flirtations with 
two gentlemen, who were each dark, and, like the 
ladies, dressed with care a little too exquisite. 
The third lady, Miss Huntingdon, was a little per- 
son, with soft, pleasant, vivacious manners, in 
whose conversation was always a concealed sar- 
casm, But it was far too indifferent and too 
good-natured to belong to the lady of last night. 
Besides, her sweet mocking voice was as differ- 
ent as possible from the deep, passionate tones 
that had so thrilled me. And of the four gen- 
tlemen present, certainly not one at all resembled 
the portrait I had painted for my hero. I was 
puzzled, and felt sadly guilty again as I thought 
of the ring lying all silently there in my pocket, 
and carrying every where with it a story which I 
knew and had no right to know. 

Day followed day, and the days melted gradu- 
ally into weeks. When the novelty of my posi- 
tion was over, it proved not nearly so terrible as 
it had seemed at first. Aunt Agnes said many 
harsh things, but she did not mean them all, and 
the goodness of her heart compensated in some 
measure for the asperities 6f her tongue. 

I saw a great deal of Dr. Richardson. He was 
more than kind. He thought my life lonesome 
and joyless, and brought me many books that I 
had longed for, and interested himself in little 
things that happened, talking with me often, and 
always leaving me happier than he found me. 

But there was one thing that troubled me 
much. I sometimes fancied—and with unac- 
countable distress—that in Dr. Richardson I had 
discovered the owner of the ring. Certain tones 
of his voice pierced me like a sudden pain, they 
carried me back so vividly to that unfortunate 
hour in the dim little aleove. Yet when I looked 
into his face again, and into his eyes, so content, 
so frankly happy, this imagination melted into a 
sweeter dream. But it returned again and again, 
and always with deeper pain. 

The visitors I found on my arrival were long 
since gone. Miss Huntingdon lived in the neigh- 
borhood ; and it would, perhaps, be proper to say 
that we were become quite intimate, had not all 
the talk and revelation been on her side. I, for 
my part, had had no adventures, and it seemed 
to me not interesting to offer theories to one who 
could narrate facts. 

One day she upbraided me for my want of con- 
fidence, but I really had nothing to tell, until at 
last I bethought myself of the story of the ring. 

“How very curious!” cried Miss Huntingdon, 
when I had ended, her brown eyes opened wide. 
“Do let me see it. I shall certainly know it if I 
have ever seen it before.” 

So I took it from the case where it lay glitter- 
ing, and put it into her hands. And it was with 
a strange foolish pang that I saw her examine it, 
and heard her chatter concerning it. She looked 
at it with unfeigned interest. 

“Tt is really beautiful,” she said, “and most 
uncommon. No, there is not one among my ac- 
quaintance that I have ever seen wear such a 
ring. It is the oddest thing! And it all happen- 
ed the evening you arrived ?” 

She had turned quite away from me, and was 
looking out of the window. I could not see her 
face at all. 

“Miss Huntingdon,” I said, gravely, with an 
emotion which I concealed as well as I was able, 
“will you answer me a question truthfully ?” 

“ Any question that a friend should ask, I will 
answer truthfully.” She did not turn toward me 
as she spoke. 

“ Well, then, was it not you yourself who threw 
this ring away ?” 

Now she did turn, and looked me frankly in the 
eyes. 

“Truthfully, it was not I.” 

“Thank you—oh, thank you!” 

Why did I furtively kiss the ring? Why, if 
she had said “ Yes,” wouid I, in turn, have thrown 
it passionately away? Ah! the reader guesses. 

It was perhaps a fortnight after that that I sat 
alone at my window watching the sun set beyond 
the hills, white with snow, but seeing it as one 
sees ina dream. All my thoughts were wander- 
ing toward a happy hour last evening, when Dr. 
Richardson had asked me to be his wife. 

From thence the days fled by like a dream. 
They were so happy, but so short—that was all I 
had to complain of ; and they too rapidly brought 
near a day that I longed for and yet dreaded. 
And—it is a sad confession—for the first time 
in my life I looked at mysetf often in the mirror. 
It seemed as if I had suddenly grown almost pret- 
ty. There was a pink color in my cheeks; my 
pale eyes had darkened and brightened. One 
day—think how foolish !—I really leaned over 
and kissed my own lips; it seemed so delightful 
to be a little handsome that I felt grateful to the 
mirror. 

“Do not you wish I were beautiful 2” I said, 
one afternoon, to Dr. Richardson, with a wistful 
longing that he should iell me he thought me so. 
We were standing near the open door of the par- 
lor, just as he was taking leave. 

“Indeed I do not,” he answered, frankly. “I 
love you just as you are.” 

That was pleasant, but not what I wished to 
hear. 

“But do not you wish I were as handsome as 
—as Miss Huntingdon, for instance ?” I persisted. 
“Think how bright and laughing her brown eyes 





are! And what a gypsy color rises in her cheeks 
when she is excited! She looks aflame some- 
times.” 


“She does indeed,” said Dr. Richardson, smil- 
ing; “but I am not a salamander. I have no 
wish that you should resemble her. Miss Hunt- 
ingdon is too—” 

“Too excellent for this world!” cried that la- 
dy’s laughing voice outside. She had just enter- 
ed the hall, and stopped a moment at the parlor 
door. ‘“Good-afternoon, Dr. Richardson. Is the 
patient up stairs better to-day? I am on my 
way to see her. I shall not take you with me, 
Agnes, in order to earn Dr. Richardson’s good 
opinion over again—for once he had a good opin- 
ion of me.” She looked up at him sidewise and 
laughed. She was wonderfully pretty this after- 
noon—all sparkle and glow. 

There was an instant’s, but only an instant’s, 
odd constraint in Dr. Richardson’s manner; then 
he said, quite gravely, “ You have not forfeited 
my good opinion, Miss Huntingdon.” 

“The truth is, Dr. Richardson,” said Miss Hunt- 
ingdon, her face all lighted with saucy, inward 
laughter—“ the truth is, you owe me a debt of 
gratitude deeper than you ever can repay. Tell 
me now frankly, if it were not for me, would you 
be at this moment the happy man you are ?” 

“ Frankly, I would not.” 

Dr. Richardson was very serious. Even Miss 
Huntingdon seemed to veil some feeling under her 
gay manner. I was troubled. 

“Why do you two talk in riddles?” I asked. 
“Do not you both know that I have no talent for 
guessing ?” 

“At least you shall not cultivate it just now, 
dear,” said Miss Huntingdon. “ Dr, Richardson 
will tell you when Iam gone. I must go to your 
aunt. It does her good to scold me.” She turned 
away and moved a step or two, and then looked 
back with a changed face. “Agnes,” she said, 
wistfully, “would you mind kissing me ?” 

“Mind kissing you? What a question! 
you are not going away immediately ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps I had better bid 
you good-by now.” She kissed me twice. “ Good- 
by!” she said. Absolutely the spark in her eyes 
was quenched in dew! “ Agnes,” she said, with 
an odd sort of half-laughing seriousness, “if you 
should ever come to think that Ananias was a 
moral character in comparison with myself, it 
would be impossible for you to love me any more, 
would it not? But let me assure you, my dear, 
that some stories are told with the best possible 
intentions.” 

Then she left us. 

“What can she mean, dear?” I asked, turning 
in wonder to Dr. Richardson. 

He led me to the chair I had quitted, and pla- 
cing me there again, stood before me. 

“ Agnes, she means me to confess to you some- 
thing that you need never have known. And yet, 
perhaps, it is better that you should. She means 
that I once loved her.” 

He went on talking for a few minutes, but I do 
not know what he said. My hands were cold, and 
objects before my eyes were blurred. She had 
deceived me. It was to her and to him I had list- 
ened that evening so long ago. He had loved 
her. I, who heard him declare it, knew the 
depth of sincerity in the voice that told her so. 
Had he sought my love only as a solace for the 
wound that she had inflicted? Friend and lover 
—were both to fail me ? 

“Have you nothing to say, Agnes ? 
not you answer me ?” 

“ Wait for me one moment,” I replied, hearing 
my voice, but hardly recognizing it. “I will an- 
swer you when I return.” 

I left him abruptly, going slowly up stairs, my 
heart feeling broken. J got the ring, and came 
down again, not trembling at all, quite quiet, 
with that dreadful calm which accepts despair. 
{n the blind jealousy of the moment it seemed 
impossible that he could really love me, having 
once loved her. 

“Tt is usual, I believe,” I said, with some sort 
of a smile, “to break an engagement by return- 
ing a ring. Would you like that ours should be 
broken so? This is your ring, is not it?” 

“What do you mean, Agnes? Where did you 
get this ring?” cried Dr. Richardson, in great 
surprise. 

“T was in the alcove there the night that Miss 
Huntingdon threw it away. I found it in the 
garden next morning. I heard all that you both 
said. But she has deceived me. She said, when 
I asked her, that this ring was never hers. And 
you have deceived me: you told me that you loved 
me.” 

In another moment the sob in my voice would 
have given place to miserable childish tears. But 
Dr. Richardson folded me in his arms and kissed 
me, laughing. That comforted me more than 
any words could have done. 

“Poor trusting little one!” he cried. “The 
whole world is in conspiracy against you, is not 
it? I shall play my rdle to the end, however, 
and say that I love you forever. And can not 
you forgive Miss Huntingdon? Is not she right 
when she says that I owe my happiness to her? 
And she may have told the story that grieves you 
for the very purpose of making us happy. Can 
not you forgive her ?” 

Yes. When he had talked to me an hour or 
two, particularly when he had re-assured me as 
to the grounds upon which I held his love, I free- 
ly forgave her. Sitting there in the delicious twi- 
light, with that dear voice sounding so lovingly 
in my ears, whom and what could I not have for- 
given ? 

And then, in the dusk, I heard her light foot- 
step on the stair, and the rustle of her dress. 

“Come in, dear Miss Huntingdon,” I cried, 
“and let me kiss you once more. I have your 
ring on my finger, and love you more than I ever 
did in my life.” 

And we have been friends all our days until 
now. 


But 


Why do 








